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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Joun HastTincs TuRNER—Clever peo- 
ple are always worth their money. 

Ep. Howr—-I hereby give notice to 
poets that I cannot read their books. 

G. Lowes DicKINsON—I see things as 
they are. I have never let myself be duped. 

Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, Jk.—What the 
world craves today is a more spiritual and 
less formal religion. 

Frank Morcan—Truth is one of those 
virtues which we always admire more in 
ourselves than in other people. 

MAXIMILIAN HarvEN-—More than the 
good will of anybody else, Austria-Hungary 
needs that of the United States. 

ARNOLD BENNETT—This modern craze 
for naturalness seems to me to be rather 
unwholesome, not to say perverted. 

SAMUEL GompERS—The labor movement 
does not discount the service to civiliza- 
tion tendered by intellectual ability. 

EuceNE V. Dess—In a country fighting 
to make the world safe for democracy, it 
is dangerous to express an honest opinion. 

Dr. W. T. McELvEEN—You can no more 
educate a bad man into a good man than 
you can educate a buttercup into a butter- 
fly. 
REAR ADMIRAL BraDLEy A. FisKE—The 
immediate instrument that has decided the 
rise and the fall of nations has been mili- 
tary power. 

Prince KroporKiIn—With her popula- 
tion reduced to starvation Russia risks los- 
ing even the liberties she has conquered. 
Send us corn. , 

Pres. NicHotas Murray BUTLER— 
Great Britain and America will never 
loosen this new and splendid bond of inter- 
relationship. 

Emperor WILLIAM—I will welcome with 
all my heart those who wish to assist me 
in my work, no matter who they may be, 
but those who oppose me in this work I 
will crush. 

CATTLE RANCHMAN WILLIAM HANLEY— 
The worst thing I know about life is that 
just when you are feeling the best you have 
to go to bed, and when you are feeling 
worst you have to get up. 

GENERAL LUDENDORFF—The effective of 
an offensive is not to be measured by the 
results in territory gained and in captures 
made, but by its effect on the spirit and 
morale of the enemy’s civil population. 


CapTaIN KNyvEeTt—The only monument 
that we dare erect to our fallen dead, the 
only monument that would not be a dis- 
honor to them and a shame and eternal 
disgrace to us, is the monument of victory. 


Ex-Preswent TaFt—He who proposes 
peace now either does not see the stake for 
which the Allies are fighting, or wishes the 
German military autocracy still to control 
the destinies of all of us as to peace or 
war. 


OTFRIED NippotpD—The German people 
will find themselves at the hour of their 
awakening facing a world of enemies, and 
they will have to recognize that instead of 
honor and glory they have reaped a harvest 
of hatred and contempt for years to come. 
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NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION  ooms. better gardens, better 


roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 


CAPITAL COPY 


Practically every woman in Italy from 
sixteen to sixty years old is a war nurse 
or a volunteer war worker. 

College students who have completed 
courses on food conservation will receive 
certificates from the Food Administration. 

In the first month’s operation of the 
Aerial Mail Service between New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington, a total of 
five and two-fifths tons of letter mail was 
transported. 

Every person who travels into Denmark 
must submit upon arrival a list of all the 
wearing apparel he carries with him. On 
leaving the country he may take with him 
only the listed articles, 

Five hundred college trained young 
women, graduates of the classes of the last 
ten years, are training at Vassar College 
in the emergency course for nurses, known 
as the “College Woman’s Plattsburg.” 

Hereafter Red Cross purchases will be 
accorded the same prices. and the same 
privileges as those of the Government. The 
Red Cross dollar and the Government dol- 
lar stand side by side in market value. 

_ The ocean trip between New York and 
Valparaiso, Chile, has been cut from twen- 
ty-seven days to eighteen days by the new 
passenger steamers plying on that route 
under the United States Shipping Board. 

Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, will soon sail 
for France, under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A., to organize an orchestra of 
fifty of the best French musicians in the 
country. , 

The _Quartermaster’s Department is now 
supplying gas-proof food containers to the 
soldiers in the zone of operations in France. 
These prevent seepage of gas into the con- 
tainers and guard against contamination of 
the food. 

The restrictions governing the shipment 
of parcels to the American Expeditionary 
Force on written request only, do not apply 
to newspapers and magazines. These can be 
mailed without any request from the in- 
tended recipient and without military 
approval. 

Women librarians in the camp hospitals 
are to wear uniforms of natural-colored 
pongee shirt-waist dress, worn with a white 
collar and dark brown tie. On the sleeve 
is a dark brown brassard, bearing the let- 
ters A. L. A. A Panama hat with a brown 
band and an A. L. A. pin is part of the 
uniform. 

A number of leaders of the Woman's 
Land Army will be trained at Wellesley 
College, where camp conditions will be re- 
produced and the type of instruction stand- 
ardized. This training, to begin about Au- 
gust 1, is offered to recruits from all parts 
of the country. Applications should be made 
to the Dean of 
Massachusetts. 

The Post Office Department has called 
attention to the fact that many of the un- 
wrapt, unaddrest magazines mailed by the 
public at the 1-cent postage rate for sol- 
diers and sailors are so old as no longer 
to be of any interest and, therefore, are 
useless for the purpose intended. A weekly 
publication should be not more than two or 
three weeks old, and a monthly publication 
not more than two months old. 


ellesley College, Wellesley. 


Official Italian, from Underwood & Underwood 


LIVING UP TO GARIBALDI 


The soldiers in the trenches on the Piave are adding new victories almost daily to the fighting fame of “the land of Garibaldi.” These 
men in a recently captured trench are taking advantage of a lull between battles to dig in further and to strengthen fortifications 
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A MESSAGE FROM ITALY 
TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


BY COUNT V. MACCHI DI CELLERE 
ITALIAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


N the 24th of May, the American people, at the request of their beloved President, 
@) by fitting public exercizes, by the exhibition of Italian flags, by a number of other acts, 

too many to be here enumerated, yet to be for many a year remembered by the 
grateful people of the land which I represent, gave proof to the people of their sister nation, 
Italy, that the oldest country of the New World understands and appreciates the sentiments 
and the ideals which animated Italy, one of the youngest countries of the Old World, when 
she accepted the challenge, unsheathed her sword, and took up the crusade for world 
liberty and justice. 

And now once more the hands of time point to the return of the anniversary of that 
fateful day which can be fitly described as the birthday of this free nation. Our turn has 
come, and Italy, an ever grateful country, having learned from her many past sufferings 
how to remember and repay for kind words and kind acts, rejoices in the opportunity 
offered her by the present circumstance. You said to us: “Welcome, sister.” We repeat 
to you: “Welcome, sister; the land of Garibaldi is proud to shake the hand tendered to 
her by the land of George Washington.” 

This welcome, I know, does not proceed only from this, my residence in Washington, 
whence I, as an official spokesman, release it to the world; it comes, America, from the 
sun-kissed slopes of the beautiful Italian hills, where old men and children wrest from 
the earth that harvest which shall give their fighting sons and fathers a means of sus- 
tenance; from hospitals and Red Cross trains, where noble women and daughters of the 
people mingle in splendid comradeship in ministering to the heartrending sufferings of tens 
of thousands of bodies torn by the lead or burned by the gas of the Hun; from the thou- 
sands of war factories dotting our cities, where once the gentle spirit of art and of poetry 
ruled supreme, and where now reverence for a glorious past is only enhanced by a desire to 
live up to the greatness of our history by helping humanity in the practical requirements 
of our crucial days as we helped it in the past by lifting skyward the flame of civilization; 
from the bloodstained trenches of the Piave, where the fury and the hate and the cruelty 
and the chicanery of the Austro-Germans spent themselves in vain against the impassable 
barrier of brave Italian hearts, urged on by the sight of American aviators flying above 
the river and by the knowledge that American infantrymen will soon reinforce their lines. 


Royal Italian Embassy, Washington D. C., 
July 4, 1918 
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A PEACE LEAGUE NOW OR LATER? 


Hertling, the Imperial German Chancellor, scoffed at 

the idea of a League of Peace, alleging that it was 
nothing but a scheme of the Allies to isolate Germany 
and strangulate her legitimate economic and political de- 
velopment. As one of the chief purposes of my trip to 
Europe was to find out the present status of the Peace 
League idea in the minds of the peoples and government 
officials of England, France and Italy, I am able to report 
with some degree of assurance the very interesting and 
somewhat startling views I found obtaining there. 

In general there is great encouragement to be found in 
the attitude of all classes in England, France and Italy. 
The question is no longer one of whether we shall create 
such a League, but rather how and when. The idea, as the 
business man would say, is already “sold,” and it is only 
the carrying of it out that is giving concern. 

At present there are four active groups in each of the 
three great Allied countries advocating the League pro- 
gram: list, government officials; 2d, intellectuals and literary 
men; 3d, labor leaders and radicals; 4th, propagandists. It 
has been my privilege to have discussed fundamental prin- 
ciples as well as ways and means with important repre- 
sentatives of each group. And in order that it may be seen 
I have not drawn my conclusions from too few particular 
conversations, I publish herewith the names of some of 
those who have been good enough to talk with me on the 
matter: 


LE: his speech to the Reichstag last week, Count von 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


England: Mr. Balfour, Lord Robert Cecil, the most ardent 
champion of the League idea in the British Ministry, Lord Hal- 
dane, ex-Minister of War, Mr. Roberts, Minister of Labor, and 
Dr. Addison, Minister of Reconstruction. 

France: President Poincaré, Premier Clemenceau, Leon 
Bourgeois, president of the official commission studying the 
League, Jules Cambon, Baron L’Estournelles de Constant, ex- 
Foreign Minister Hanataux, Admiral Fournier, Henry Froma- 
gaot. 

Italy: King Victor Immanuel, Premier Orlando, Foreign Min- 
ister Sonnino, and Senator Ruffimi, president of the newly formed 
Italy-American Union. 

INTELLECTUALS AND LITERARY MEN 


England: H. G. Wells, whose last book, “In the Fourth Year: 
Anticipation, of a World Peace,” is on the subject of the League; 
Louis Woolf, who wrote the brilliant report of the Fabian 
Society; Sir Sidney Oliver, one of the founders of the Fabian 
Society ; A. E. Zimmern, author of the Greek State, now attached 
to the Foreign Office; Lionel Curtis, author of “The Imperial 
Commonwealth.” 

France: Prof. A. Aullard, authority on the French Revolu- 
tion; Ferdinand Brussam,- Director of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction; Dr. Planzoles, Director of the College of Social 
Sciences; BE. Lavrise, of the French Academy. 

LABOR LEADERS AND RADICALS 

England: Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, Mr. Roberts, Minister of 
Labor, Sydney Webb, John Burns, Ramsey MacDonald. 

France: Albert Thomas, ex-Minister of Munitions; Deputy 
Monttel, Socialist ; D. Vinant, ex-Minister of Aviation. 

PROPAGANDISTS 

League of Nations Society of England—James Bryce, Lord 
Shaw, Lord Parmoor, Lord Buckmeister, Sir Willoughby Dickin- 
son, Major David Davies, Mr. Aneurin Williams, G. Lowes Dick- 
inson, Raymond Unwin and J. Allan Baker, M. P. 

League de Droit de L’Homme in Paris—Its executive committee. 

While of course the men above enumerated had many 
and diverse opinions, it is quite evident that the situation is 
exactly the opposite in Europe to what it is in the United 
States. 

In America the leading officials and unofficials in every 
community in the land are now ready to give their time, 
money and names to promote the League of Nations pro- 
gram, whenever called upon to do so. But the masses of 
America, tho sympathetic, are more acquiescent than en- 
thusiastic. In England and France and Italy it is the people, 
I find, who look to the League for the salvation of the world 


after the war is over. Mr. Thomas told me that labor in 
England would stand to “the last ditch” for two things at 
the Peace Conference; first, to prevent an imperialistic 
peace, and second, to insure the establishment of the League 
of Nations. In France Professor Aullard said that already 
the idea of a League of Nations has almost become a re- 
ligion to the soldiers now fighting in the trenches. 

While the propagandists and intellectual classes in all 
countries were as enthusiastic as the working classes, I 
found the official classes more hesitant. No one was opposed 
to the theory of the League, but I was almost universally 
met with the qualification that “we must not go too far,” 
“we must be very careful not to attempt anything Utopian,” 
“are we sure it is practicable?” And yet despite this hesi- 
tancy on the part of the governing classes, it is as certain 
as anything can be certain that England, France and Italy 
are ready to join the United States in the establishment of 
a League. Not only are they ready, but what is perhaps the 
most important thing I have learned in Europe, they are 
ready here and now and before the war ends. 

The day I left England Mr. Barnes, member of the Inner 
Ministry of the British Cabinet, made a speech in which 
he said: 

The beginning must be made before the war ends or otherwise 


in the first flush of peace the world will fail thru sheer exhaus- 
tion to make proper provisions for the maintenance of peace. 


I was told by those who ought to know that Mr. Barnes 
would never have made this statement without the concur- 
rence of Lloyd George and Mr. Balfour. The League of 
Nations has already officially declared: 


There are various reasons why Great Britain and her present 
Allies should proceed at once to form among themselves the 
provisional fgamework of such a League.. 

And the last word that was said to me as I left Paris, 
by the man in the French Government perhaps the best 
fitted to speak on the subject was, “I beg you to tell Presi- 
dent Wilson to take the initiative in forming the League 
now.” The reasons he gave me may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) The union of the Allies now into a real League will 
make them more efficient in the prosecution of the war. 

(2) Now is the opportunity to realize the plan. As soon 
as the war is over conflicting interests will arise. 

(3) There is now no system of settling conflicts between 
Allied States. The Franco-American Treaty of September 
14, 1914, should at last be extended to all Allied Nations. 

(4) The Allies must be united if they are to be winners 
at the Peace Conference. If they are not united Germany 
may be able to disassociate them. 

(5) If the League is established at once the Allies will 
become a nucleus for the neutrals because the principles of 
justice established by the League will be a protection to 
their freedom and liberties. 

(6) The League, if established now, would be a stimulus 
to the democratic ideals among the Central Powers. 

I find that these reasons are convincing to practically 
everybody in Europe with whom I have discussed the 
League. 

In the United States many members of the organization 
known as the League to Enforce Peace hold to similar views. 
But apparently our Government feels that any conference 
of the nations at this moment would be sure to raise more 
questions than it could possibly settle. At all events jealousy 
and. competing interests would be likely to endanger the idea 
before it was born. 

Thus, apparently, a direct issue exists between our allies 
and ourselves as to whether the League should be formed 
now or after the war. And this suggests that possibly von 
Hertling’s scoffing reference to the League may have been 
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due to the fact that he was aware of this difference of 
opinion and was trying to disassociate the Allies by confirm- 
ing the administration’s suspicions that Germany will view 
the formation of the League now as a hostile measure di- 
rected against herself. Whether this be the true explana- 
tion or not and whether the League is to be established 
now or later, one thing is at least certain and that is that 
both the United States and her allies are converted to the 
idea that the old days of international competition that pre- 
vailed before the war must give way to the new order of 
international codperation, functioning thru a League of 
Peace, and sanctioned by it. This, and this alone, is worth 
all the sacrifices of all the brave men whose blood has red- 
dened the clay of Europe these past four fateful years. 
HAMILTON HOLT 


JULY FOURTEENTH 


a revolution; for her flag a banner of insurrection; 

for her national holiday the sacking of a royal for- 
tress by a frenzied mob. Her political institutions carry 
democracy to an almost dangerous extreme; not only does 
the French Government dispense with the feudal trappings 
which are still dear to the “crowned republic” of Britain, 
but it lacks even the constitutional checks and balances 
which restrain the impulses of our own democracy. A single 
breath of public opinion can overturn any French cabinet. 
Economically, France is thedand of the independent farmer, 
happily free from the rule of landlordism and the rule of 
industrial plutocracy. Socially, France is most democratic 
of all. In a single afternoon at a café you may chance to 
fall into easy, familiar chat across your table with a day 
laborer, a priest, a professor, a high official, a private sol- 
dier and a general. None of them will condescend to you or 
expect you to condescend to them. France is literally a na- 
tion of brothers; and this is none the less true tho brothers 
sometimes quarrel. 

Across the Vosges is a civilization opposite in every re- 
spect; a land of caste in political, economic and social life; 
a land where the distance between one man and another is 
like the difference between man and the lower animals. Be- 
tween the two types of civilization there is an irreconcilable 
conflict. France and Germany may think that they are fight- 
ing about Alsace-Lorraine, but they are really fighting be- 
cause the institutions of each imperil by very neighborhood 
the institutions of the other. Fire and water cannot dwell 
together permanently; either France will set Germany 
aflame with her own democracy or Germany will smother 
the last dying embers of freedom in continental Europe. 
That is what Bastille Day means. 


Press has chosen for a national hymn the song of © 





TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR CRITICS 


ak it patriotic to find fault with the Administration in 





war time?” This is a question which occurs to every 

American a dozen times a week. On the one hand he 
has always felt it to be his duty—often, indeed, his pleas- 
ure—to exercize the right of free speech granted him by 
the Constitution, and to make the Chief Magistrate of the 
Republic his particular target. In war time, especially, when 
the activities of the Federal Government are no longer con- 
fined to mail deliveries and customs inspections but touch 
every scuttle of coal and every plate of bread, the faults of 
those who sit in high places become so much in evidence 
that patience often seems no longer to be a virtue. It never 
was a popular virtue in this country anywhere. But, on the 
other hand, every murmur of complaint, wise or foolish, is 
borne down by the shout of “Stand behind the President!” 
or “Don’t change horses while crossing the stream!” Some 
are so imprest by the need of supporting the Government 
that they would forthwith abolish every newspaper in the 


country that mentions either war aims or war methods. 
Others are so convinced that only incessant fault-finding 
will win the war that they would turn Congress into a per- 
petual investigation tribunal with the whole Cabinet on 
trial every morning. Obviously the road of sanity lies be- 
tween these extremes. Can we map it? 

We venture to suggest that every one feel perfectly free 
to speak his mind about the Government to any extent, 
provided that he will constantly bear in mind the following 
simple rules: 


1. Remember that the Administration now in office has quite 
recently received the voted approval of your fellow citizens. A 
minority in a democracy may always criticize the decision of the 
majority, but it must render that decision loyal obedience. 

2. Remember that no war was ever waged without blunders, 
and no big war without some big blunders. 

3. Remember that it is useless to blame what is past unless it 
can suggest better policies for the future. 

4. Remember that every member of the Cabinet is under tre- 
mendous pressure and that the President is attempting six men’s 
work with no more hours per day to do it in than any one else. 

5. Remember that the Federal Government at Washington is 
not directly responsible for the mistakes of every raw lieutenant 
or the errors of every local draft board clerk. The wisest policies 
must sometimes be committed to second class people to carry 
out, because there are not enough first class minds to do every- 
thing that has to be done. 

6. Remember that listening to criticism and preparing answers 
to it takes time that is very badly needed for the work of run- 
ning the Government and fighting the war. 

7. Remember that if your suggestions are very obvious they 
may have occurred to those in authority. ; 

8. Remember that the President and his Cabinet have and must 
keep secret a great deal of information that would explain some 
of their most puzzling acts—or failures to act—if you were in 
the secret. 

9. Remember not to let loose any information that an enemy 
agent could use. 

10. And the last and greatest commandment is to remember 
that the result of this war depends more upon our moral unity than 
upon our material strength. A people who are ready to codperate 
unfalteringly with their chosen leaders, who are able to take mis- 
haps good-naturedly, and who are full of mutual confidence in 
their common patriotism, are ten times more formidable than a 
people who clamor, “We are betrayed!” whenever the Ship of 
State pitches a little in a high sea. 


WHY GO BACKWARD? 
Pirin Justice Charles E. Hughes makes a telling 








point against the postal zone law for second-class 

mail in a recent statement condemning both the harm 
and the waste that such a system of penalizing periodicals 
must cause. As head of the commission which conducted 
the latest investigation of the Postal Department Mr. 
Hughes adds to the weight of his professional reputation 
the authority of a thoro understanding of the facts in the 
case: ; 


In my judgment the zone system for second-class mail matter 
is unjust to the publisher and unjust to the public. It not only 
imposes upon the publisher the additional rates upon a sectional 
basis, but it makes necessary the added expense for the necessary 
zone Classifications at a time when every economy in production 
and distribution is most important. It introduces a complicated 
postal system to the inconvenience of the publisher and public 
when there should be a constant effort toward greater simplicity. 
There is no more reason for a zone system of rates for newspapers 
and magazines than for letters. Newspapers and magazines are 
admitted to the second-class postal rates on the well-established 
policy of encouraging the dissemination of intelligence, but a 
zone system is a barrier to this dissemination. If it is important 
that newspapers and magazines should be circulated, it is equally 
important that there should not be sectional divisions to impede 
their general circulation thru the entire country. 

We are proud at this moment of our united purpose, but if 
we are to continue as a people to cherish united purposes and 
to maintain our essential unity as a nation, we must foster the 
influences that promote unity. The greatest of these influences, 
perhaps, is the spread of intelligence diffused by newspapers and 
periodical literature. Abuses in connection with second-class mail 
matter will not be cured by a zone system of rates. That will 
hurt the good no less than the bad, and perhaps some of the best 
sort of periodical literature will be hit the hardest. 

We do not wish to promote sectionalism, and ‘‘one country” 
means that in our correspondence and in the diffusion of neces- 
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sary intelligence we should have a uniform postal rate for the 
entire country. The widest and freest interchange is the soundest 
public policy. 

I hope that Congress will repeal the provision for the zone 
system which is decidedly a looking-backward and walking-back- 
ward measure. 





THE CASE AGAINST ANARCHY 


N this age of much government the anarchist pure and 
[smn has largely vanished from sight; whether the 

fanatic with his creed of dynamite or the gentle philos- 
opher in the study; Czolgosz and Herbert Spencer are alike 
out of date. But anarchy in the broader sense of lawless- 
ness, unwillingness to abide by covenant and rule, impa- 
tience of social discipline, is as popular as ever. It is equally 
characteristic of the lyncher who cannot wait for the slow 
process of the law, the Bolshevik who cannot wait for the 
slow process of reform, and the non-resistant pacifist who 
cannot wait for the slow process of breaking to pieces the 
military oligarchy of Central Europe. 

We hear to tedium that liberty must not be permitted 
“to degenerate into license” as if the breaking down of all 
social sanctions would make men too free. If that were so, 
it would be a small evil to pay for a great good; the blun- 
ders of a few unstable individuals would hardly weigh in 
the balance against the mighty outrush of creative energy 
that comes with every emancipation of the human spirit. 
But when liberty does degenerate, it becomes not license 
but tyranny. There is freedom of speech; but there is also 
such a thing as freedom from being libeled. There is free- 
dom of travel; but there must be freedom from intrusion. 

The anarchist says that the policeman on the street cor- 


ner is a “minion of the capitalist” set there to protect the 
gold of the rich from the hunger and anger of the poor; 
that but for Congress and the constabulary we would in- 
stantly have communism. There was, it is true, a period 
in history when the public authorities were too weak to 
rule, and administration fell into private hands, but we 
call it the age of feudalism. If the nation ceased to admin- 
ister the public agencies, does the anarchist suppose that 
he and his fellow propagandists would step into the empty 
shoes of President Wilson, Governor Jones, and Mayor 
Brown? Have the anarchists the military skill, the intelli- 
gent mastery of practical affairs, the organizing genius, or 
the command of the means of life and labor to dislodge the 
capitalists from power even if they could overthrow the poli- 
ticians? We fear that possession would become ten-tenths 
of the law if the state should step aside and let the dreamy 
social revolutionist confront the shrewd man of business in 
unrestricted competition. In the state of nature it is not 
the lamb who rules the jungle. 

We do not fear Bolshevikism for itself, but for the reac- 
tion which may follow it. Lenine and Trotzky may have 
intended to let loose the Russian proletariat to devour the 
bourgeoisie, but so far as the rest of the world is concerned 
the net effect of their actions is to let loose the Junkers to 
feed upon the peasants of Poland and the trades unionists 
of Belgium. The I. W. W. in this country are not strong 
enough to endanger our institutions; the peril is that they 
may provoke reprisals, lynchings and reactionary laws which 
really will hamper our national*progress to a freer civiliza- 
tion. In a word the danger of reckless aviation is not of 
soaring too far from the earth, but of falling at too great 
a speed. 


NO COMPROMISE! 


- From President Wilson’s Speech at Mount Vernon on 
Independence Day 


HIS, then, is our conception of the great struggle in 

which we are engaged. The plot is written plain upon 

every scene and every act of the supreme tragedy. On 
the one hand stand the peoples of the world—not only the 
peoples actually engaged, but many others, also, who suffer 
under mastery but cannot act; poe of many races and in 
every part of the world—the people of stricken Russia still, 
among the rest, tho they are for the moment unorganized 
and helpless. mo ge to them, masters of many armies, 
stand an isolated, friendless group of governments, who 
speak no common purpose, but only selfish ambitions of 
their own, by which none can profit but themselves, and 
whose peoples are fuel in their ow governments which 
fear their people, and yet are for the time being sovereign 
lords, making every choice for them and disposing of their 
lives and fortunes as they will, as well as of the lives and 
fortunes of every people who fall under their power—gov- 
ernments clothed with the strange trappings and the primi- 
tive authority of an age that is altogether alien and hostile 
to our own. The Past and the Present are in deadly grapple, 
and the peoples of the world are being done to death be- 
tween them. 

There can be but one issue. The settlement must be final. 

There can be no compromise. No halfway decision would be 
tolerable. No halfway decision is conceivable. These are the 
ends for which the associated peoples of the world are fight- 
ing and which must be conceded them before there can be 
peace: 
I.—The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere 
that can separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb 
the peace of the world; or, if it cannot be presently de- 
stroyed, at the least its reduction to virtual impotence. 

II1.—The settlement of every question, whether of terri- 
tory, of sovereignty, of economic arrangement, or of political 
relationship, upon the basis of the free acceptance of that 
settlement by the people immediately concerned, and not 
upon the basis of the material interest or advantage of any 
other nation or people which may desire a different settle- 
ment for the sake of its own exterior influence or mastery. 

III.—The consent of all nations to be governed in their 





conduct toward each other by the same principles of honor 
and of respect for the common law of civilized society that 
govern the individual citizens of all modern states in their 
relations with one another; to the end that all promises and 
covenants may be sacredly observed, no private plots or 
conspiracies hatched, no selfish injuries wrought with im- 
punity, and a mutual trust established upon the handsome 
foundation of a mutual respect for right. 

IV.—The establishment of an organization of peace which 
shall make it certain that the combined power of free nations 
will check every invasion of right and serve to make peace 
and justice the more secure by affording a definite tribunal 
of opinion to which all must submit and by which every 
international readjustment that cannot be amicably agreed 
upon by the peoples directly concerned shall be sanctioned. 

These great objects can be put into a single sentence. 
What we seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent 
of the governed and sustained by the organized opinion of 
mankind. . 

These great ends cannot be achieved by debating and 
seeking to reconcile and accommodate what statesmen may 
wish with their projects for balances of power and of na- 
tional opportunity. They can be realized only by the deter- 
mination of what the thinking peoples of the world desire, 
with their longing hope for justice and for social freedom 
and opportunity. 

I can fancy that the air of this place carries the accents 
of such principles with a peculiar kindness. Here were 
started forces which the great nation against which they 
were primarily directed at first regarded as a revolt against 
its rightful authority, but which it has long since seen to 
have been a step in the liberation of its own people as well 
as of the people of the United States; and I stand here now 
to speak—speak proudly and with confident hope—of the 
spread of this revolt, this liberation, to the great stage of 
the world itself! The blinded rulers of Prussia have roused 
forces they knew little of—forces which, once roused, can 
never be crushed to earth again; for they have at their 
heart an inspiration and a <a which are deathless and 
of the very stuff of triumph! 
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: The week has been filled with 
Russian the wildest reports regard- 
Rumors ing the Russian situation. It 
was repeatedly affirmed and as often 
denied that the ex-Czar Nicholas had 
been killed by the Bolsheviki to pre- 
vent his being rescued and restored by 
the Czechoslovaks who took possession 
of Yekaterinburg, where he had been 
interned. The Czarevitch, according to 
various reports, had been murdered or 
died of disease or was very ill or was 
safe and well. A message coming by 
way of Helsingfors and Stockholm con- 
veyed the startling intelligence that 
Moscow had been captured by the Cos- 
sack generals, Kornilov and Kaledine, 
“supported by German troops,” and 
that Lenine and Trotzky were trying 
to escape from Russia by way of the 
Murmansk coast and that the Grand 
Duke Nicholas had been proclaimed 
emperor. On the other hand it was said 
that German troops were aiding the 
Bolsheviki in their stand against the 
Cossack counter-revolution. 

The report of the overthrow of the 
Soviet government at Moscow was re- 
ceived with natural incredulity, for lit- 
tle had been heard of Kornilov since 
his unsuccessful attack upon the Ker- 
ensky party at Petrograd, and Kaledine 
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was supposed to be dead. Besides, these 
generals were not pro-Germans and 
their attempt to undo the work of the 
revolution and restore the Czar was in- 
stigated by a desire to keep Russia 
aligned with the Allies. The present 
counter-revolutionary movement of the 
Don Cossacks led by General Krasnov 
is admittedly aided by German troops 
but does not seem to be making much 
headway. 

The fighting in Russia is mostly car- 
ried on by the former prisoners from 
the Austrian army, of which the Mag- 
yars and Germans generally take the 
Bolsheviki side and the Czechs and Slo- 
vaks take the other. The Czechoslovaks 
seem to be advancing eastward along 
the Siberian Railroad. They are said to 
have abandoned the stations west of 
Samara to the Soviets, but on the other 
hand they are’ now in possession of Ir- 
kutsk and they have gone up the branch 
line to Yekaterinburg (Empress Kath- 
erine’s city), where the ex-Emperor 
and Empress were put by the Bolshe- 
viki for safe-keeping. This gives them 
command of the Ural mining region as 
well as of the transcontinental trans- 
portation system. Petrograd is said to 
be starving for lack of grain from Si- 
beria. The Czechs recently allowed 


twenty-six carloads from Ufa to go 
thru, but only eleven reached Petro- 
grad, the others having been taken off 
at various stations. 

Professor Paul Miliukov and General 
Alexander Guchkoff, leaders of the mod- 
erate party in the revolution, are now 
reported to have arrived at Harbin in 
Manchuria. This has been the head- 
quarters of the anti-Bolshevik move- 
ment in the Far East and the center 
from which General Semenov sent his 
expeditions over the border into Si- 
beria. These were defeated by the Bol- 
sheviki and driven back into Manchuria 
but are now said to be advancing again ° 
along the Siberian Railroad toward 
Chita. The aim of this movement is sup- 
posed to be the establishment of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas as Emperor. A 
younger brother of the ex-Czar, the 
Grand Duke Michael, has placed him- 
self at the head of a new Siberian gov- 
ernment. He is at Omsk, which is on 
the Siberian Railroad east of Irkutsk, 
the terminus of the thousand-mile sec- 
tion controlled by the Czech soldiery. 
In his manifesto to the Russian people 
Michael expresses a willingness to leave 
the selection of a Czar to a popular 
assembly. 

A new secession novement is report- 
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A KEY TO THE RUSSIAN PUZZLE 


- Bolsheviki and British and French marines defending Murmansk coast against Finnish White Guards and Germans. 2. Germans have occupied Fin- 
land, are running railroad to Arctic Ocean. 3. Soviet government cedes port on Arctic to Finland. 4. Finns claim Karelian territory from Russia 
and attack Petrograd-Kola railroad. 5. Petrograd famine stricken thru failure of transportation. 6. Independence of Lithuania recognized by Ger- 
many, 7. Independence of Poland recognized by Germany. 8. Independence of Ukrainia recognized by Germany. 9. Shaded area shows territory occu- 
pied by German troops. 10. Bessarabia ceded to Rumania. 11. Kiev, capital of Ukrainian People’s Republic, under pro-German Cossack dictator, 
General Skoropadski. 12. Revolt against Ukrainian dictator. 138. Crimea asserts independence as the Tauridian Republic, but is occupied by German 
troops and is claimed by Turkey. Germans seize Russian fleet at Sevastopol. 14. Bolsheviki under Czech officers reported defeated by Germans at 
Taganrok. Dreadnaught manned by Bolsheviki sunk in battle on Black Sea. 15. Cossack General Krasnov supported by Germans has headquarters at 
Rostov. 16. Krasnov fighting against Bolsheviki for independence of the Don Cossacks. 17. German troops landed at Batum. 18. Armenians and 
Georgians defend Caucasus against Turks. 19. Turks take Transcaucasian Russian territory. 20. Turks penetrate into Persia. 21, Moscow, the capital 
of the Bolsheviki (Soviet) government. 22, 23, 24, 25. Czechoslovak troops taken prisoner from Austrian army have captured these points on the 
Siberian railroad. 26. Czechoslovaks defeat Bolsheviki at Irkutsk. 27, Cossack General Semenov defeated by Bolsheviki in attempt to advance to 
Lake Baikal. 28. Semenov’s troops driven back into Manchuria, where Chinese president insists upon disarming them. 29. General Kalmakov driven 
back into Manchuria by Bolsheviki. 30. Japanese troops landed at Vladivostok. 31. Professor Miliukov starts evolutionary movement from 
Harbin. 32. Ex-Czar confined at Yekaterinburg and reported assassinated by Bolsheviki on approach of Czechs. 33. Grand Duke Michael declares him- 
self head of new Siberian government with headquarters at Omsk. 34. Yakuts of northeastern Siberia declare independence of the Soviet government 
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ed. The Yakuts, of northeastern Siberia, 
have declared their independence of the 
Russian Federal Soviet Republic. 

The Tatar Government of the Crimea 
is reported to have been overthrown by 
the Germans, who have now possession 
of the whole peninsula and of the Black 
Sea fleet at Sevastopol. 


Alexander Kerensky, who 
vanished from the public 
view immediately upon his 
overthrow by the Bolshevik coup d’état, 
made a dramatic reappearance upon the 
platform of the London Labor Confer- 
ence on June 26. He was introduced by 
Arthur Henderson very much to the 
surprize of the conference and spoke 
in part as follows: 


For three years Russia’s soldiers had to 
fight an enemy perfectly equipt and cruelly 
merciless under conditions which no one 
outside of Russia can imagine. It is not to 
be wondered that, having repeatedly suf- 
fered the blows of the enemy and having 
again hit him hard, thereby saving the 
western front, the Russian soldiers were 
the first among the belligerents to faint in 
the struggle. 

The great revolution instilled new cour- 
age into the tired spirit, but could not im- 
mediately revive the moderated bodies of 
the soldiers. It is a thousand pities that 
the warning voices coming from Russia 
were not heeded by the western allies. 

The treacherous invitations to peace by 
Germany were not unmasked, and the mass 
of the Russian soldiers, incited by fanatics 
and German agents, were deceived. Now 
they know what is a German peace. The 
Ukrainian peasant understands how the 
Germans secure the independence of small 
nationalities, when German bayonets and 
chemical vapors are employed to rob him 
and reinstate all the atrocities of the old 
régime. 

All classes of Russians strongly protest 
now against the tyranny that again reigns 
in Russia. To my astonishment some very 
serious European political men consider 
Bolshevism as democratic, altho it has abol- 
ished freedom of speech, made human life 
the easy prey of every red guardsman and 
has made an end of all institutions of self- 
government. 

It is for you, the oldest and most mature 


Kerensky 
Reappears 








THE GREAT WAR 


June 27—-British gain east of Nieppe 
forest. French gain east of Villers- 
Cotterets forest. Canadian hospital 
ship, “Llandovery Castle,” torpe- 
doed, 70 miles from land; 234 miss- 
ing. 

June 28—American troops on Italian 
front. Rumanian Chamber of Depu- 
ties ratify peace treaty. 

June 29—Italians take Monte di Val 
Bello, near Asiago, with 800 prison- 
ers. British airplanes bomb stations 
and airdromes near Metz, Strass- 
burg and Karlsruhe. 

June 30—American, British and 
French marines take possession of 
Russian port of Kola on Arctic. 
Austria reported opening peace ne- 
gotiations thru Spain and Switzer- 
land. 

July i—France recognizes national 
aspirations and organization of 
Czechoslovaks. Grand Duke Michael 
starts counter revolution in Siberia. 

July 2—Italians gain in Asiago region 
and take 2000 prisoners. 

July 8—A_ million Americans in 
france. American troops capture 
village of Vaux and advance a mile. 
Italians capture important positions 
in region of Monte Grappa. 




















of the democracies of the world, to settle 
the question whether it is possible to re- 
main a calm spectator of this tragedy. I 
have crost thousands of miles of the Arctic 
Ocean to tell you and America this, which 
I profoundly know to be the absolute truth. 

Mr. Kerensky next went to Paris for 
a conference with the French socialists 
and expects soon to come over to 
this country to appeal for aid for 
Russia. 


The significance 
of the recent 
German drive 
to the Marne and its effect upon the 
strategical situation may be seen from 
the accompanying map. The loss of 
ground is not serious and the Germans 


Railroad Strategy of 
the German Drive 


have not been brought practically any 
nearer to Paris than they were before, 
but their new salient cuts three of the 
important lines of communication with 
the eastern front. 

The shortest routes from Paris to 
Verdun were those that ran thru 
Reims by way of Soissons or Fismes, 
165 miles and 163 miles respectively. 
Both these lines were cut off by the 
German advance, which also brought 
them tu Chateau Thierry. Part of this 
town lies on the southern side of the 
Marne, and directly thru it runs the 
main line from Paris to Chalons-sur- 
Marne. 

Thanks to the work of the Ameri- 
can Marines, the Germans have not 
been able to cross the Marne and cut 
the railroad on the other side, but 
since they hold the bluffs on the north 
side of the river for a distance of thir- 
teen miles, the railroad is under fire 
and all traffic must be considerably 
impeded. 

This forces the French to use the 
roundabout route by way of Troyes 
and Chalons, a distance of 229 miles. 
The recent German attack on Reims 
indicates a disposition to extend their 
operations toward the east. An advance 
of about five miles in the Champagne 
region might enable them to cut the 
railroad between Chalons and Verdun. 
This would reduce the rail connection 
of the capital with Verdun to the mi- 
nor and indirect lines that lead from 
Troyes thru Bar le Duc. 

Obviously this also affects the Amer- 
ican sector between St. Mihiel and 
Pont-a-Mousson as well as Toul and 
the other French forts on the eastern 
front. We can therefore understand 
why the French are holding so stub- 
bornly to the ruined city of Reims and 
the line stretching eastward from this 
point. 
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THE RAILROAD STRATEGY OF THE GERMAN DRIVE 





The recent German advance from the Aisne to the Marne has cut the three lines of railroads leading most directly from Paris to Verdun. If 
the Germans should attack east of Reims a drive of a few miles would cut the line between Chalons and Verdun, forcing all the traffic from 
the capital to take the roundabout route via Troyes and Bar le Duc 
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BEYOND THE ALPS LIES AUSTRIA 


In this stretch of mountains between the Brenta River and the Piave the Italian army is steadily pushing the enemy back. Important positions 
were captured last week in the region just beyond Monte Grappa, the highest of the peaks and commanding the Asiago plateau. In the far distance 


Brench and baieng A nen the 

bate next German offensive, 
British Attacks which is thought to be 
imminent, both the French and the Brit- 
ish are improving their positions by 
local actions on June 28. 

The French corrected a German sa- 
lient between Soissons and Villers- 
Cotterets, south of the Aisne. Here in 
a loop of the Laversine ravine the Ger- 
mans had approached dangerously close 
to the forest of Compiégne, the chief 
natural obstacle lying in the way of 
their advance on Paris. The French at- 
tack, following a brief but severe bom- 
bardment, carried their lines forward a 
distance of over a mile on a front of 
four miles and a half. This pushed the 
Germans back from the village of Am- 
blény and the forest. Over a thousand 
prisoners were taken. Two days later 
the French attacked south of the for- 
est of Villers-Cotterets and advanced 
800 yards. This forest was one of the 
favorite hunting resorts of the French 
kings from the sixteenth century down 
and it was here in 1815 that Marshal 
Grouchy made his last stand against 
the Prussians in defense of Napoleon. 

The situation of the British front 
was very similar, for the Germans in 
their drive toward Hazebrouck had 
come to the very edge of the forest of 
Nieppe. A division of Saxons and one 
of Prussians were stationed here among 
the growing grain and protected only 
by shell craters linked up with barbed 
wire fences. A six o’clock attack sur- 
prized the Germans at breakfast and 
the British réached their objective, a 
brook a mile ahead. The British took 
over four hundred prisoners as well as 
two field guns and twenty-two machine 
guns. 


The Battle of O the night of June 
23 an American force 
cleared the enemy from 
their last positions in Belleau Wood, in 
the Marne region, and captured pris- 
oners and machine guns. This action 
was carried out with such speed, skill 
and complete success as to rank first 
among the minor offensives thus far 
undertaken by American troops wholly 
on their own initiative. 

With troops new to the battle line, 
trained by a military organization 
which has been the creation of a 
few hurried months, we are confront- 
ing German veterans of three or four 
years’ experience of active warfare, 
very many of whom had years of care- 
ful training before the war began. That 
we have not as a rule come off second 
best in these encounters is a heartening 


Belleau 


are the Dolomite Alps in Austria 


fact, a proof that the raw material of 
our army and the methods by which it 
has been fitted for battle equally stand 
the test of actual fighting. 

The quality of our army is now the 
vital question because its quantity is 
already assured. The War Department 
has made public the fact that we are 
already holding thirty-nine miles of 
trench line in France; and since the 
greater part of our army in France, 
said to be over a million men, is as yet 
held in reserve, our lines will be very 
greatly extended in the months to come. 
The American army is divided into 
small units scattered at various points 
along the western front; some in the 
Marne valley, some east of St. Mihiel 
and east of Luneville, some across the 
German frontier in Alsace. Other forces 
are being shipped directly to Italy from 
this country. Premier Lloyd George has 
promised that as soon as British man 
power has been sufficiently mobilized to 
fill out to full strength the Allied units, 
the Americans will no longer be brigad- 
ed with the Allies but be enabled to 
form their own independent divisions, 
subject only to the supreme command 
of General Foch over the whole west- 
ern front. The feeling of increasing 
strength in numbers, equipment and 
military experience in the American 
ranks has already crystallized into a 
proverb: “Our war will begin in Sep- 
tember.” 

















BRITISH MINE AREAS IN THE NORTH SEA 
This map shows the danger zones as designated 
by the British Admiralty up to April 26, 1918, 
and published in the London Times. They are 
so placed as to blockade Germany without al- 
together preventing access to the neutral nations 
of Norway, Sweden, Holland and Denmark 


sas Beginning October, 1914, 
Po as the British Admiralty 

has from time to time 
issued warnings to neutral shipping 
that certain designated areas of the 
North Sea have been sown with mines. 
These danger zones have been extended 
and changed about, but their present 
location is shown on the accompanying 
map. It will be seen that there are 
three mine areas, one placed so as to 
barricade the exit from the Kiel Canal 
and the German ports of Hamburg, 
Emden, Bremen, Wilhelmshaven and 
Cuxhaven; one to block Dover Strait 
and the third to guard the northern en- 
trance to the North Sea. It would, of 
course, have been simpler and safer to 
have drawn the prohibited zones com- 
pletely across all three of the outlets 
of the North Sea, but this would have 
interfered with the rights of the neu- 
tral nations, Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Holland. Consequently the Skager- 
rak, leading to the Baltic, has been left 
nominally open by both parties, altho 
actually no ship obnoxious to either 
Germany or England could get thru 
this passage. A three mile strip is left 
open along the neutral coasts. 

To lay and maintain such exten- 
sive mine fields is a very expensive 
and dangerous undertaking, for of 
course the enemy is continually trying 
to sweep them up. The exact location 
of the mines is of course known only 
to the British Admiralty and only Brit- 
ish pilots can guide vessels thru the 
tortuous and frequently altered chan- 
nels. 

The Germans began strewing mines 
in the North Sea early in the war and 
later followed the example of the Brit- 
ish Admiralty in proclaiming specific 
danger zones. These danger zones have 
been extended by Germany until they 
now cover the Atlantic waters off the 
British and French coasts and as far 
west as the Azores. But the Germans 
rely more on submarine patrols than on 
mine fiélds and they do not restrict 
their depredations to the danger zone 
they have defined. 


. : The Canadian hospital 
— ship “Llandovery Cas- 

_ tle’ was torpedoed 
without warning at 10:30 on the night 
of June 27. The vessel was plainly 
marked with red crosses on the side, 
illumined by electric lights. A huge 
electric cross was over the bridge and 
green and white lights were strung 
along either side of the vessel. The 
U-boat commander demanded the eight 
American flight officers who he was 
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told were on board, but the captain 
stated that he had none and that in the 
six months that he had been running 
between England and Canada he had 
carried no one except patients, medical 
staff, crew and Sisters. It has been re- 
ported from Germany that some of the 
American airmen who have been cap- 
tured carried passports showing that 
they came over to France originally in 
the Red Cross or other non-belligerent 
service on hospital ships. This, in the 
opinion of the German Government, jus- 
tifies the treatment of hospital ships as 
transports. 

The “Llandovery Castle” was a 
11,000 ton ship and carried eighty men 
of the Canadian Medical Corps and 
fourteen women nurses. Altogether 
there were 258 persons on board and of 
these only one boatload of twenty-four 
has so far reached the land seventy 
miles away. 


The news of the Austrian 
defeat in Italy has come 
upon a population least 
able to bear it on account of being dis- 
tracted by racial and labor dissensions 
and weakened by shortage of food. The 
weekly bread ration has been cut in 
two and now amounts to twenty-two 
ounces. Besides this, legal allowance per 
week may include one pound of pota- 
toes, one ounce of black bran mash, 
one ounce of another mill product, an 
ounce and a half of fat, six and a half 
ounces of sugar, one egg, seven ounces 
of meat and a small amount of jam and 
coffee substitutes. But sometimes even 
these are lacking, and it is often neces- 
sary to wait all night before the butcher 
shop to obtain the minimum allowance 
of meat. 

Bread riots are reported in Vienna 
and many other Austrian or Hungarian 
cities. The Mayor of Vienna and of 
other cities have defied the Govern- 
ment and appealed directly to Gen- 
eral Ludendorff, First Quartermaster 
General of the German armies, for food. 
But Ludendorff responded that he could 
do no more, for during the last three 


Austria in 
Distress 


months he sent all the cereals im- 
ported from Ukrainia, Rumania and 
Bessarabia, and “notwithstanding the 
difficulties of our own food situation” 
shipments of food destined for the west- 
ern front had been diverted to Austria. 
It is pointed out in Berlin that while 
Austria-Hungary has had to feed a 
population of 52,500,000 on an area of 
676,061 square kilometers, Germany has 
had to feed a population of 67,000,000 
on an area of 540,858. 

The Vienna Labor Council has passed 
a resolution declaring that no improve- 
ment in food conditions is possible while 
the war lasts and demanding “the speed- 
iest general peace, notwithstanding the 
great obstacles at present in the way of 
peace endeavors.” 

More than 100,000 workmen in the 
munition works and other factories of 
Vienna have struck and serious riots 
have occurred in the streets. The 
strikers demand that the Government 
immediately invite the enemy coun- 


tries to enter into peace negotia- 
tions. 
It is reported from Berne and 


Madrid that the Austro-Hungarian 
Government is trying to open peace ne- 
gotiations thru Swiss or Spanish chan- 
nels. Last year, as we now know, Aus- 
tria made three attempts to come to an 
agreement with France and England. 
Bulgaria is also thought to be anxious 
to bring the war to an end even against 
the will of Germany, and a Bulgarian 
commission is said to be in Vienna to 
confer on such a policy. 

Dr. Alexander Wekerle, the Hunga- 
rian Premier, in announcing the result 
of the Italian campaign, asserted that 
the Austro-Hungarian loss in killed 
and wounded was 100,000 and the 
number of prisoners taken by the Ital- 
ians 12,000. 

The Italians, on the other hand, claim 
to have taken 20,000 prisoners and to 
have inflicted 250,000 losses. The Pre- 
mier said that in spite of the losses 
and withdrawal it could not be called 
a defeat, for they took 50,000 Italian 
prisoners. 


— The peaceful invasion 
Our Police in the Canal cities, 

Panama Panama and Colon, by 
American troops; under orders from 
Washington, was an occurrence last 
week which caused a little flurry in the 
headlines and which was doubtless ex- 
aggerated by the German press into 
proof that we also regard treaties as 
scraps of paper. The facts of the mat- 
ter were, however, that, under the 
treaty of 1904, the authorities of the 
United States are to assume police 
duty in the cities of the Zone whenever 
it is necessary to maintain order. A 
pending election was postponed be- 
cause of certain disturbances, de- 
scribed by one of the officials as “‘po- 
litical excitement because of the 
approaching elections, but this is char- 
acteristic of all democracies.” Presi- 
dent Urriola filed a protest against our 
action with President Wilson. 

“T do not wish,” declared President 
Urriola, “to characterize now as un- 
justifiable this act of the Government 
of the United States, but the fact 
should be considered that my Govern- 
ment, with the forces at its disposal, is 
able to maintain public order in the 
whole nation and without doubt in the 
cities of Panama and Colon.” 

The treaty of 1904 leaves it to the 
judgment of this country to determine 
the state, both actual and probable, of 
public order. 


One short letter from the 
Our Men Secretary of War to the 
Overseas President of the United 
States, made public last week, contains 
historical information of prime impor- 
tance and worth filing away: 


War Department, 
Washington, July 1, 1918. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT—More than 
1,000,000 American soldiers have sailed 
from the ports in this country to partici- 
pate in the war in France. In reporting this 
fact to you, I feel that you will be inter- 
ested in a few data showing the progress 
of our overseas military effort. 

The first ship carrying military person- 
nel sailed May 8, 17, having on board 
Base Hospital No. 4, and members of the 
Reserve Nurses’ Corps. 

















© Clinedinst, from Central News 


READY FOR AN AIR RAID OVER HERE 


These are U. S. Marines at one of our coast defense stations where men and guns are waiting for a chance to show Germany our answer to a 


try at “frightfulness” over here 
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General Pershing and his staff sailed on 
May 20, 1917. The embarkation in the 
months from May, 1917, to and including 
June, 1918, are as follows: 

1917—May, 1718; June, 12,261; July, 
12,988 ; August, 18,323 ; September, 32,523 ; 
October, .259; November, 23,016; De- 
cember, 48,840. 

1918—January, 46,776; February, 48,- 
027; March, 83,811, April, 117,212; May, 
244,345; June, 276,372; marines, 14,644; 
aggregating 1,019,115. 

The total number of troops returned from 
abroad, loss at sea. and casualties, is 8165, 
and of these by reason of the superbly effi- 
cient protection which the navy has given 
our transport system, only 291 have been 
lost at sea. 

The supplies and equipment in lrance 
for all troops sent is, by our latest report, 
adequate, and the cutput of our war indus- 
tries in this country is showing marked 
improvement in practically all lines of 
necessary equipment and supply. 

Respectfully yours. 
NEwTon D. BAKER. 


The Emergency 

One Hundred Fleet Corpora- 
Launchings in a Day Slee of the 
United States Shipping Board cele- 
brated the glorious Fourth of July by 
sending into the water from its various 
yards approximately one hundred 
ships, aggregating a tonnage of about 
470,000. Fifty-two of the ships are 
wooden, the others steel; they are of 
all types, cargo boats, colliers, tankers, 
refrigerators. From four navy yards on 
the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts 
there were also launched fourteen de- 
stroyers. 

This spectacular day’s record was 
made possible without delaying the 
launching of a single ship in June; 
that month’s construction beat all pre- 
vious American records with more than 
280,000 tons. But shipbuilders all over 
the country raced against time to finish 
ships ahead of schedule for the launch- 
ing on the Fourth. At the Union Plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation a 
new shipbuilding record was made by 
the completion of the “Defiance,” a 
12,000-ton steel. boat, in thirty-seven 
days. 

That power to con- 
ForaGovernment | 7 as 
Telegraph the wire communi- 
cation systems of the United States 
during the war will be granted by Con- 
gress to the President now seems a 
strong likelihood. The President’s re- 
quest for this power followed the an- 
nouncement of S. J. Konenkamp, presi- 
dent of the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, that he had fixed the date for a 
strike to enforce the decision of the 
National War Labor Board. While the 
President made no reference to the 
pending strike, the Postmaster General, 
who has long advocated Government 
control of both telegraphs and tele- 
phones, declared: 

At this moment the paralysis of a large 
part of the system of electrical communica- 
tion is threatened with possible conse- 
quences prejudicial to our military prepara- 
tions and other public activities that might 
prove serious or disastrous. We are re- 
minded that there is not a nation engaged 
in the war that intrusts its military or 
other communications to unofficial agen- 
cies. I deem it, therefore, my duty not 
merely to approve, but to urge the passage 
of the resolution in order that the Presi- 
dent may act, if necessary, to safeguard 
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Norman Lindsay in The Bulletin, Sydney, Australia 


GET IN OR GET UNDER ‘ 

This vigorous Australian argument for conscription suggests that military service now is prefer- 

able to the goose-step after German ccnquest. “Ach, yes!” the Prussian officer is saying, “‘a little 

rebellious at first, these Australians who did not believe in military sairvice, but ve shall of them 
e yet goot soldiers for der glory of der Faderland” 


the interests of the country during the 
prosecution of the war. 

Legislation authorizing this control 
has been before Congress for many 
years. The President’s request for pow- 
er took the form of an indorsement of 
the Aswell resolution, already endorsed 
by Secretaries Baker and Daniels, as 
well as by Postmaster General Burle- 
son. The resolution reads: 

That the President, if in his discretion 
it is deemed desirable in order to insure 
their continuous operation or to guard the 
secrecy of military and governmental com- 
munications, or to prevent communication 
by spies and other public enemies thereon, 
or for other military or public reasons, 
shall have power to take possession and 
control of any telegraph, telephone, marine 
eable or radio systems, and operate the 
same subject to those conditions or law, 
so far as applicable, which are in force as 


to steam railroads while under Federal 
control. 


Early indications are that the House 
will enact this bill with little delay or 
discussion, but that opposition of con- 
siderable force will show itself in the 
Senate. 


: The arrest of Eugene 
Sounding Out V. Debs, long and often 

Socialists candidate for President 
on the Socialist ticket, under charges 
of violating the espionage act, is not 
to be regarded as an attack on social- 
ists or socialism, according to officials 
of the Department of Justice. Mr. Debs’ 
plight has called forth pledges of aid 
from socialists thruout the country, and 
the trial may develop into a cause ce- 
lebre. The political and personal friend- 
ships of the accused are many and wide. 

On almost the same day, Allan L. 
Benson, candidate at the last election 
for the Presidency on the Socialist 
ticket, resigned from the Socialist party 
for the reason that the party is now 
controlled by foreign-born leaders who, 
according to Mr. Benson, are devoid of 
Americanism and belong to “an an- 


archistic syndicalistic minority.” The 
Socialist press naturally criticizes the 
resignation and belittles the charge, but 
the fact remains that Mr. Benson for 
many years was one of the most popu- 
lar expounders of socialism in the 
United States and that his resignation 


‘leaves a breach in the party walls. 


Is labor unrest growing? An 
affirmative answer might be 
gathered from a wide read- 
ing of the daily press reports which 
bring us news of strikes and threatened 
strikes from New England to the 
Southwest. Yet it may be that labor 
unrest is merely finding expression in 
demands for wages more nearly in ac- 
cord with living costs. Textile mills in 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, machinists in Connecti- 
cut munition plants, street car motor- 
men and conductors in Columbus, Ohio 
—these are but a few of the many thou- 
sands of laboring men and women at 
deadlock with their employers. 

Pro-Germanism does not seem to be 
back of these strikes. In practically 
every instance the strikers are patriotic 
holders of Liberty bonds. From every 
quarter comes the cry that old wage 
scales are inadequate to meet rising 
living costs, coupled with the desire to 
share in the heavy war profits of. the 
owners of the industries. Fortunately 
the National War Labor Board, altho 
its docket is badly crowded, has so far 
inspired general confidence in its fair- 
ness and competence, and the most 
acute disputes are being placed in its 
hands. Broad matters of general prin- 
ciple—what the living wage is, whether 
poor financial conditions in an industry 
should prevent that industry from pay- 
ing a living wage—are questions now 
being determined by the board, and this 
determination is building a foundation 
for the industrial relations of the fu- 
ture. 


Labor’s 
Innings 
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Oentral News 


L’AVENUE DU PRESIDENT WILSON IN PARIS 


The French Government’s decision to rename one of the most beautiful avenues of Paris in honor 

of the President of the United States is a graceful tribute to the ever-growing friendship between 

the two nations. This vhotogravh of oa = —— Wilson was taken thru an arch of 
the Eiffel Tower 


President Wilson’s personal and po- 
litical opinion about the length of the 
working day for Government clerks was 
emphatically exprest last week when he 
vetoed an appropriation bill because it 
carried a rider extending from seven to 
eight the hours of the Federal clerical 
workers. “At the outset of the war,” de- 
clared the President in a statement 
which should go far to discredit the 
belief that the “Government clerk” is 
a shiftless, lazy creature, “I felt it my 
duty to urge all employers in the United 
States to see to it that the conditions 
of labor were in no respect altered un- 
favorably to the laborers. It has been 
evident from the first how directly the 
strain of this war is to bear upon those 
who do the labor which underlies the 
whole process of mobilizing the nation, 
and it seemed to me at the outset as it 
seems to me now, that it is of the 
highest importance that the advantages 
which have been accorded labor before 
the war began should not be subtracted 
from or abated.” 


In Appropriation bills, prohi- 
Congress bition and various odds and 
ends chiefly occupied Con- 
gress last week. Failure to enact new 
supply bills before the end of the fiscal 
year necessitated the passage of reso- 
lutions continuing the old laws till such 
time as House and Senate can solve 
their difficulties and come together. 
The army, the emergency agricultural, 
and one or two other measures are thus 
affected. 

Debate of the military appropriation 
bill in the Senate brought out opposi- 
tion from Administration Senators to 
the amendment proposing to extend the 
draft ages up and down so as to en- 
large Class 1. The opposition was ex- 
plained on the ground that the War 
Department wanted two or three 
months’ time wherein to submit its en- 
larged military program. The authori- 
zation of the $100,000,000 aircraft cor- 


poration was granted, officers were 
permitted to buy their uniforms and 
other equipment from the Govern- 
ment, and an adequate system of pro- 
motions for the medical corps was ef- 
fected. 

As a specimen of the kind of legis- 
lation which Congress from now on will 
be likely to be passing, a certain bill 
approved: by the Senate last week may 
be mentioned. This bill gives a monthly 
allowance of $100 for twenty years to 
Lieutenant Frank Barber, a British 
officer who was blinded last February 
by an accident at Camp Wheeler, 
Georgia. Secretary Baker described the 
bill as “an act of international cour- 
tesy and grace.” 


‘Hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee on 
the new tax bill are nearly 
at an end, and the actual task of draft- 
ing the measure has begun. In all like- 
lihood the principal clash will be on 
the provisions relating to excess profits. 
Testifying last week, James A. Emery, 
representing the important and pow- 
erful National Association of Manufac- 
turers, proposed the adoption of the 
English system, which makes a distinc- 
tion between pre-war profits and and 
war profits. Mr. Emery’s suggestions 
for fixing excess profits are as follows: 

Select five years before the war, prefer- 
ably 1911 to 1915, and find out what the 
profits were during that period. 

Out of these five years allow the manu- 
facturers themselves to select three years 


by which the average annual profit shall 
be fixed. 

Add to this figure the average normal 
increase of capital invested and the profits 
earned upon it. 

Upon the figures thus obtained levy the 
amount of tax which the Government needs, 
consistent with the ability of the company 
to pay the tax. 

Even the moving picture business has 
become interested in the pending rev- 
enue legislation, and last week a com- 
mittee of the Motion Picture War Serv- 


Taxes and 
Incomes 


ice Association sent a representative to 
Washington, who urged that a heavier 
tax be placed on unearned rather than 
on earned incomes, and argued that no 
person should be allowed an unearned 
income of more than $50,000 a year. 
High earnings of movie stars, it was 
reported to the committee, were for a 
short time only, as the life of a star is 
only about five years. 


Heavy profits made by 
Profiteers meat packers, flour milil- 
ers, and others, together 
with the existence of “trade tenden- 
cies” to increase and maintain prices 
against forces of competition, are de- 
scribed and analyzed by a report made 
for the War Industries Board, the 
Food Administration, and the Fuel Ad- 
ministration by the Federal Trade 
Commission. A summary of the report 
has been published pending final pub- 
lication, and has been sent to Congress 
as an aid in preparing anti-profiteering 
legislation. 
Some of the important items may 
be briefed as follows: 


The survey of the meat-packing situation 
showed, according to the report, that “five 
packers, Armour, Swift, Morris, Wilson 
and Cudahy, and their subsidiary and affi- 
liated companies, have monopolistic control 
of the meat industry and are reaching out 
for like domination in other products. Their 
manipulations of the market embrace every 
device that is useful to them without re 
gard to law.” 

“However delicate a definition is framed 
for ‘profiteering,’” the commission com 
ments, “these packers have preyed upon the 
people unconscionably. They are soon tr 
come under further governmental regula 
tion approved by executive order.” 

While the price of flour has been stabi) 
ized by fixing a price for wheat and a 
maximum margin of profit for flour, the re 
port shows that profits increased from ap 
average of 12 per cent on the investmen' 
for the four years ending June 30, 1916 
to nearly 38 per cent in the year ending 
June 30, 1917. 

“These profits,” it is stated, “are inde 
fensible, considering that an average profit 
of one mill for six months of the yea: 
shows as high as $2 a barrel.” 

Investigation in the coal mining indur 
try reveals, in the opinion of the commis 
sion, that despite Government price fixing 
large margins of profit have been made 
Ranges in the cost of production in a field 
having the same maximum prices has 
caused some operators to make small mar 
gins of profit and others large margins, the 
bulk of the production enjoying the large 
margin. 

In the oil industry large profits are now 
being made in fuel oil, and gasoline, the 
industry being one where the law of suppl) 
and demand still operates. The operation of 
this law is held to be in part responsible 
for the heavy profits, but a portion of th+ 
blame is laid to the spreading of false re 
ports regarding supplies. 

Steel companies made abnormal profit- 
before the Government fixed a price for 
the product, and it is shown that some have 
since made unusual returns. Profits of th+ 
United States Steel Corporation. are esti 
mated at 24.9 per cent in 1917, as com 
pared with 15.6 per cent in 1916 and 5.- 
per cent in 1915. 

In practically every one of the other in 
dustries covered by the report it is shown 
unusually heavy profits have been made in 
the last few years. Abnormal salaries have 
also been paid to executive officials. . 

Trade practises contributing in addition 
to profits to higher prices to consumers are 
noted, as failure to ship goods on a rising 
market or refusal to accept goods on a fall- 
ing market, commercial bribery, and the 
tendency of manufacturers to maintain a8 
resale price. 

















If our boys do not show 
themselves more energetic 


The Army 


Ration than their allies “over 
there” it cannot be laid to lack of en- 
ergy supplied to them, for Uncle Sam 
is more liberal than any of the other 
governments in the matter of grub. The 
American army ration for the training 
camps foots up to 4632 or 4809 calories 
a day, while the British get 3822, the 
French 3321 and the Italians 2551. The 
Canadian allowance, 4198, approaches 
ours in liberality. These rations are in- 
creased by some 360 calories when the 
men go into the trenches. 

In the matter of meat the difference 
between our forces and the others is 
more striking. The American allowance 
is 1% pounds of meat per man per day. 
The British Government gives out one 
pound a day, the French % pound and 
the Italian only % pound. 

Probably the American army diet is 
unnecessarily liberal, especially in meat, 
for Major Murlin reports in Science of 
May 24, 1918, that the average con- 
sumption of food in the American train- 
ing camps amounts to a little less than 
4000 calories. But the men supplement 
this by buying at the exchanges about 
500 calories on the average in the form 
of candy, soft drinks, cakes, pies and 
ice cream. The meat actually consumed 
in the camps is only 3/7 pound a day. 
At this rate the average recruit has 
put on nine pounds of muscle since be- 
ginning drill. 

The ordinary dietary of farmers and 
laborers in this country ranges between 
3200 and 3600 calories a day. These are 
eating as they please and presumably 
get all they want to eat. Clerks and 
salesmen consume about 3000 calories; 
teachers and professional men 200 to 
400 calories more. — 


This has from the start 
been a war of gases, for 
it is the expansive force 
vf combustion gases that drives the 
airplane and motor car and propels the 
projectile from the gun. But the use of 
gas as a weapon began when the Ger- 
mans sent over clouds of chlorine into 
the Canadian trenches at Ypres. This 
was contrary to The Hague rules, but 
the Germans did not mind that. Our 
American representatives at The Hague 
Conference opposed the attempt to pro- 
hibit the use of poison gas and other 
novel weapons of warfare, arguing that 
such rules would prove ineffective when 
it came to actual war, and that gas was 
not necessarily more cruel than the 
methods in use. The event has justified 
the American contention, and all par- 
ties are now making use of poison gases 
on a large scale. They cause great dis- 
tress, and sometimes frightful agony, 
but are not more apt to result in death 
er permanent injury than shrapnel and 
high explosives. The latest reports from 
the American front show that 90 per 


The War of 
Gases 


cent of the soldiers disabled by gas re- 
cover within a few hours. 

It has been found that gases that 
irritate the mucous membrane and set 
up irresistible sneezing, coughing and 
weeping, are most effective in break- 
ing a defensive line, so they are being 
used in proportionately greater quan- 
tity than the more deadly gases. The 
first lachrymators or “tear shells” used 
by the Germans were benzyl bromide 
and xylyl bromide and the like, made 
by brominating the higher fractions of 
coal-tar distillate. These were followed 
by more villainous compounds, phenyl 
carbylamine, which brings tears to the 
eyes of the most hardened soldier; 
diphenyl chlor-arsine, a very poisonous 
sneezing gas; di-chlor-di-ethyl sulfide, 
the so-called “mustard gas” that pene- 
trates the best of gas masks and lingers 
in the vicinity with the persistence of 
Mary’s little lamb; and allyl iso-thio- 
cyanate, that is the quintessence of 
onion raised to a higher power. One 
of the most common of the new poison 
gases is phosgene (COCI,), but there 
are many similar compounds in use 
which the chemist will know and which 
nobody else will want to know, such as 
chlor-acetone, chlor-picrin, and _ tri- 
chlor - methyl - chlor - formate (C1COO- 
CCl,). Twenty-two different gases have 
been identified as used by the Germans. 

In the attack of June 14 more than 
15,000 gas shells were fired into “the 
American lines on the Marne. Mustard 
and sneezing gases were alternated with 
shells filled with chlorine and phos- 
phene, so that the soldiers would be 
forced to take off their masks, and then 
would be caught by the poisonous gases 
following. 

If the Germans had employed such 
a bombardment when they first tried 
gas at Ypres, they would have broken 


thru and captured Calais, three years 
ago. But the British, tho taken by 
surprize then, sent over to France 
three million gas masks in four days 
and so stopped the German drive. 
It was found that the chlorine first em- 
ployed by the Germans could easily be 
absorbed by pads soaked in soda and 
photographer’s hypo (sodium carbon- 
ate and thiosulfate). Later when phos- 
gene was introduced an absorber and 
neutralizer was found in sodium car- 
bolate. 

Still better protection against phos- 
gene fumes is afforded by hexamethyl- 
lene tetramines. Fresh charcoal soaked 
in alkaline permanganate will stop 
most of the gases for a short time. 
Now every soldier and officer carries 
his gas mask ready to be put on in a 
few seconds, and even the most violent 
bombardment does not necessitate the 
evacuation of the position. 

New forms of gas tactics are report- 
ed every week. The Germans have just 
got out a sort of super-snuff, a fine 
sneezing powder in a glass container 
which is exploded and scatters its con- 
tents widely. The cartridge is three feet 
long and four inches in diameter. In 
order to get sufficient concentration of 
gases at a point seven or eight miles 
behind the front, the Germans have 
arranged to set off a dozen or more 
mortars aimed at the same spot by elec- 
tricity, so the shells strike together. 

The British recently played a clever 
trick on the enemy by sending over 
shells filled with a non-poisonous but 
vile smelling compound, a modern de- 
velopment of the oriental stink-pot. The 
Germans, finding it harmless, at length 
left off their masks. Then the British 
suddenly shifted to poison shells, and 
two thousand of the Germans were suf- 
focated. 
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© Committee on Public Information, from Central News 


Preparing a gas party for Fritz, Americans stocking shells in an ammunition dump 
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HE 

we have al- 

ways with us. For twenty years 

at least the Chicago packers 
have been a legitimate and favorite 
target for public and private abuse. 
They have been charged with every 
conceivable economic crime—monopoly, 
suppression of competition, cutthroat 
competition, exploitation of labor, price- 
boosting, profiteering, and the rest. Just 
at the present moment there is a lull in 
the crimination and recrimination. The 
Federal Government is completing an 
investigation into packing-house meth- 
ods, and, thru the medium of the Trade 
Commission, is about to make public 
its findings and suggestions for the 
future. 

What are we going to do about the 
packers? 

With what we have done up to date 
the country is fairly familiar. We 
have, as has already been said, abused 
them. We have codéperated with them 
by inviting their representatives to sit 
with the Food Administration. We have 
coérdinated the Government still fur- 
ther with them by forming an: inter- 
departmental regulatory committee, 
now in operation. Thru the medium of 
a labor arbitration we pushed forward 
the packing industry by granting the 
employees a living wage and permitting 
them to organize into unions for collec- 
tive bargaining. If the few outward 
and visible signs which escape from the 
discreet officials of the Trade Commis- 
sion mean anything, we are going still 
further—we as a Government—into the 
packing industry. 

The Trade Commission has on file 
and open to the public an immense mass 
of testimony taken under the question- 
ings of one Francis J. Heney, the fa- 
mous prosecuting attorney of San Fran- 
cisco. A casual inspection of this testi- 
mony reveals many striking facts and 
a multitude of constructive suggestions. 
One suggestion which apparently meets 
with favor in intelligent circles in 
Washington is that 





That is rather a broad question, Mr. 
Heney, but «as an abstract principle, 
it is wrong because it leads a man 
into temptation. He may be ever so good 
a man, but if he is surrounded with enough 
influence it is mighty hard for him to stand 
up against that influence, and it ought not 
to be allowed. The Government should not 
allow packing houses to control the stock 
yards, and banks and railroads and ter- 
minals and every facility for handling beef 
in this country; it is absolutely wrong. 

Mr. Heney—They start with the loan 
bank and loan the money to the feeder at 
a good high rate of interest; they control 
the terminal railroads over which the feed- 
ers go out, and over which the finished 
cattle will come back; they fix the rates on 
these; they fix the stock yard’s charges for 
yardage; they furnish the feed that must 
be given to the animals during the short 
time they are in the yards, and set it at a 
high price; they do the weighing themselves, 
because they control the stock yards that 
run the scales. So, there is a constant 
temptation from the time that the thing 
starts until it is thru with, for the packer 
to take advantage, and the opportunity for 
it. 

Mr. Houx—lIt is in absolute conflict with 
the Lord’s Prayer where it says: “Lead me 
not into temptation,” and there is no man 
can stand the influence that is put around 
him. . ; 

What might be called an unofficial 
official opinion from a member of the 
present Administration came recently 
from William Kent, a member of the 
tariff commission. Mr. Kent, formerly 
Congressman from a California dis- 
trict, is a wealthy man who has invest- 
ments in practically every kind of en- 
terprize in the United States and Mex- 
ico. Yet he is one whose opinions are 
never determined by his financial status. 
He opposed intervention in Mexico, for 
example, tho he owned oil fields there; 
a large landowner and profiter from 
land, he is a single taxer. I do not know 
whether he is in the packing business, 
but he is in the stock-raising business 
and is familiar with the situation. 


UNCLE SAM AND THE PACKERS 


pote STAFF CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 


“If compelled to 
prescribe for the 
packers,” says Mr. Kent, “the symp- 
toms would indicate that it would be 
well to lock some of them up for the 
sake of example and parole others on 
good behavior, commandeering their 
services for the proper and legitimate 
management of the business in which 
they have shown enterprize, ability and 
cussedness worthy of wonder and ad- 
miration.” 

More concretely, however, Mr. Kent’s 
program calls for action of a substan- 
tial and constructive nature. He pro- 
poses—and I repeat that these pro- 
posals are weighty because of their au- 
thor’s political relations with the pow- 
ers that be in Washington—as follows: 

1. The Government should acquire the 
stock yards as part of the railroad 
equipment of the United States. 

* 2. The Government should assume 
control of the refrigerator cars, under 
the Railroad Administration. 

3. The law against discriminatory 
practises in the wholesale and retail 
meat trade should be rigidly enforced. 

Complete Government assumption 
and operation of the packing business 
Mr. Kent does not see “at the present 
time.” It is “an impossible absurdity,” 
he declares. 

“The packing business, thru more 
than fifty years of steady development, 
has acquired a recognized efficiency in 
the handling and distribution of live 
stock and meat products. It is a skilled 
and extremely technical business and 
one that cannot be handled except by 
experts without destroying the pro- 
ducers’ market and the efficiency of 
manufacture and distribution of prod- 
uct. Moreover, if taken over by the 
Government, we should be forced to pay 
for equipment based on bad economics 
and duplication of plant, and as time 
went on and this unnatural artificial 
monopoly were more and more dispersed 
by the establishment of adequate local 
agencies, the loss of shrinkage would 
fall upon the public in- 





the Government should 
strictly limit the pack- 
ers to ownership, con- 
trol and management 
of the producing busi- 
ness, breaking up once 
and forever the tangle 
of ownerships of stock 
yards, banks and rail- 
road terminals which 
now exist. This sugges- 
tion is not, of course, 
acceptable to the pack- 
ers, and there may be 
a fight over it. What 
it means may be gath- 
ered from the following 
quotation from the 
hearing: 

Mr. Heney—Do you 
think the ownership of 
the stock yards by the 
big packer has a tendency 
to impede competition? 
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stead of upon those who 
have created the mon- 
ster. Nothing could be 
more difficult to handle 
from the labor stand- 
point than the situation 
that would follow the 
Government’s assump- 
tion of direct operation 
of the business with the 
immense force of dis- 
organized, incoherent, 
unskilled people now 
engaged in the packing 
industries. Recent arbi- 
tration has gone far to 
correct abuses, but it 
would seem an extreme- 
ly dangerous time for 
the Government to be- 
come involved in the 
questions that would 
arise in this essential 
industry. 








Mr. Houx (a promi- 
nent commission man © Underwood & Underwood 
from Kansas City)— 


“After the packing 


The Great Union Stock Yards at Chicago are the largest in the world [Continued on page 72 
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THE CASE FOR THE BOLSHEVIKI 


N undated despatch 
from Moscow pub- 


lished in the New Mr. Reed has recently returned from Russia, where he took 
York Times of May 4 active part in the Bolsheviki campaign of international 
28 reports a speech made by evolutionary propaganda organized shortly after the Rus- 
Lenine before the Central %4” revolution. His viewpoint is in interesting contrast to 
Executive Committee of the ‘@t presented by Edward A. Ross, professor of sociology 


BY JOHN REED 


But it argued at the same 
time that the Russian bour- 
geoisie was his ally, and 
that the Allied bourgeoisie 
was not unsympathetic. .. . 

The November revolution 


All-Russian Soviets, evi. the University of Wisconsin, in his article, published was the signal, coincident- 


dently about the 10th of [cently in The 


May. Among other things 
Lenine said: 


ers, once the appellation of 


dependent, “How the Bolsheviki Got on 
Top.” While The Independent is by no means in entire accord 
with the Socialist program Mr. Reed advocates, we believe . 
always in giving our readers a chance to choose between campaign of propaganda 
“We are now the abar- conflicting views on important questions of the day. Mr. 
ontsi,” (abarontsi—defend- Reed presents authoritatively the case for the Bolsheviki 


ally with the offering of 
peace terms to all the bel- 
ligerents for a mighty 


launched against the Ger- 
man Government. Order was 





the war-to-a-finish party) 
“and since November 7 we 
have won the right to de- 
fend our fatherland. We 
shall defend, not a ‘Great 
Power,’ for there is nothing 
of Russia left but Great 
Russia; not national inter- 
ests, because for us the in- 
terests of the world’s so- 
cialism stand higher than 
national interests.” 

In spite of unintelligent 
assertion to the contrary, 
the Soviet leaders and the 
Russian masses accepted 
the German peace terms at 
Brest purely as a matter 
of necessity. In ratifying 
the treaty the All-Russian 
Soviets referred to it as 
“this shameful peace forced 
upon us by German im- 








given by Krilenko, the Bol- 
shevik commander-in-chief 
of the armies, for all troops 
to begin fraternizing at 
once; and this was obeyed 
with such zest that the Ger- 
man General Hoffmann pro- 
tested almost daily during 
all the time of the Brest 
negotiations. 

At the same time there 
was organized, as a depart- 
ment of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, the Bureau 
of International Revolution- 
ary Propaganda, of which 
Boris Reinstein, an Ameri- 
can, was Commissar, and 
in which I had the privilege 
of working. 

Tho concerned with spread- 
ing revolutionary propa- 
ganda in all countries, the 
immediate task of the bu- 








perialists.” And ever since 
peace was concluded the 
Russians have regarded it 
as an opportunity for strengthening 
the internal regime, and organizing for 
a resumption of the struggle; not that 
of the Allies against the Central Pow- 
ers, but of “the world’s socialism,” 
championed by Soviet Russia, against 
the world’s predatory capitalism, whose 
arch-exponent is Imperial Germany. 

Nobody realizes the danger of Im- 
perial Germany better than the Soviet 
leaders. Instead of being the wild-haired 
ignoramuses they are popularly por- 
trayed, Lenine, Trotzky, Tchicherin and 
other Bolsheviks and Left Socialist 
Revolutionaries are very thoro students 
of international relations, the tariff, 
colonial policy, and so forth. All of 
them realize very clearly that the prog- 
ress of socialism under a world-wide 
Prussian hegemony would be infinitely 
retarded. 

The Bolsheviks did not wait until 
this minute to make war against Ger- 
many. When the first revolution broke 
out in March, 1917, and the Russian 
armies in the West remained immobile 
for four months, the revolutionists im- 
mediately set about fraternizing with 
their German and Austrian neighbors. 
Of the effects of this first fraterniza- 
tion I have had hundreds of proofs. 
The German high command was not 
prepared for it; whole regiments, whole 
divisions were permeated with propa- 
ganda. It has never been so well done 
since that time. 

Upon this spontaneous soldiers’ peace 
broke suddenly the Galician offensive 


. 


© Underwood & Underwood 
The Red Guard of the Bolsheviki before the Petrograd headquarters 


of July, urged by Kerensky. Nothing 
could have been more welcome to the 
German Staff; the officers were able to 
say to their troops, “You see, we were 
right. You believed what the Russians 
told you. And then, when they got you 
off your guard, they turned around and 
stabbed you in the back!” I have seen 
a despairing letter written by the Ger- 
man revolutionist, Rosa Luxemburg to 
a Russian Socialist, in which she said, 
“So you have broken the peace! ... 
When our troops were so disorganized 
that their own officers could not force 
them to advance; when the revolution- 
ary spirit was spreading thruout Ger- 
many ... You Russians fell upon the 
German troops, and now they won’t 
believe you any more... .” 

The reason for the failure of the 
Galician offensive was the refusal of 
the majority of the Russian troops to 
support the policy of foreign conquest, 
as they considered it, embarked upon 
by Kerensky and his army. 

All thru the autumn the Bolshevik 
papers and the Bolshevik speakers, 
with all their bitter criticism of the 
Allies, their ceaseless reiteration that 
neither of the belligerent groups was 
fighting for democratic peace-terms 
emphasized in their own way the sins 
of the German Imperial Government. 

“The German Kaiser,” said Rabotchi 
Poot, the Bolshevik organ, “covered 
with the blood of his millions of vic- 
tims, is only waiting for an opportunity 
to push his armies against Petrograd.” 


reau was the corrupting 
of the German people. 
In connection with the 
Press Bureau we published daily pa- 
pers in German (Die Fackel, afterward 
Volkerfriede), in Hungarian (Nemzet- 
skoi Szozialista), in Rumanian (Jn- 
ainte), in Bohemian and in Serbo- 
Croatian. These were printed in edi- 
tions of 500,000 and shipped to the front 
to be smuggled into the enemy trenches. 
Besides this there were hundreds of 
proclamations, “To Our German Broth- 
ers!” translations of the Soviet decrees, 
of pamphlets by Lenine, ete. 

Almost all the deserters passed thru 
our office. Often they came with de- 
mands for literature, or even speakers, 
to take back and smuggle into the Ger- 
man lines. Once we received a delega- 
tion of German soldiers from the 
island of Oesel, who wanted propa- 
ganda material for their comrades. To 
listen to all these men one would think 
that the German eastern line, in spite 
of the terrible discipline in which it 
was kept, was slowly disintegrating. 
One of Trotzky’s reasons for so des- 
perately prolonging the Brest negotia- 
tions was to give this process time to 
work. 

As it was, the German strikes, when 
they came, took the form of Soviets of 
Workers’ Deputies; and what is not 
generally known, the German advance 
into Russia after Brest was not per- 
formed by the regular troops on the 
Russian front, but by a volunteer army 
made up of men chosen carefully from 
the western front. From all I have 
learned, I am [Continued on page 72 
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HE rout of the Austrian armies 

on the Piave has once more 

shown the importance of Italy 

and the Italian front in the de- 
fense of the great common cause and 
in the preparation of its triumph. It 
has once more shown the great gallantry 
of the Italian soldiers which had pre- 
viously been strongly manifested, tho 
not at that time fully appreciated by 
the world, during two and half years 
of victorious drives against Austria, 
and also, and it is well to affirm it 
loudly, during the sad events on the 
Italian front last fall. 

There is a tendency, particularly in 
the press, to exalt the actual success 
of the Italian arms, which by itself is 
really magnificent, not so much for 
itself as in comparison to the moral de- 
pression and to the deficiency of senti- 
ment attributed to the Italian Army 
last fall! I want, however, to assert 
that such a way of celebrating the valor 
and the fortune of today is a real in- 
justice to the valorous soldiers of yes- 
terday who, to a great extent, are the 
same valorous soldiers of today, and 
to those who last fall gave conscious- 
ly, bravely and generously their lives 
for their country. The fact that mili- 
tary reasons are the main explana- 
tion of our painful withdrawal is not 
sufficiently taken into consideration 
in judging our retreat and it is a real 
calumny to charge it only to the moral 
condition of the Italian Army, repre- 
senting it as a victim and a proselyte 
of German propaganda. I do not deny 
that such a propaganda may have exer- 
cized its fatal and dangerous influence on 
some of the weakest brains and hearts: 


but weak brains and hearts exist every- . 


where and not only by them should an 
army be judged. In an article I wrote 
last December, published in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Army and Navy Regis- 
ter, I pointed out that the withdrawal 
of an army in good order in front of 
the immediate pressure of the enemy is 
always a very difficult and doubtful 
military operation. It is, I wrote then, 
a real miracle of energy and discipline 
if accomplished under the immediate 
pressure of forces five times numeric- 
ally superior, intoxicated by a great 
and immediate success, thru plains 
quite flat and: richly cultivated, and 
over rivers on whose bridges it is nec- 
essary to push the retiring troops thru 
throngs of vehicles and animals and 
the flood of refugees fleeing before the 
invaders. Such a miracle not only was 
accomplished at that time by the Ital- 
ian Army, but, covered by heroic rear 
detachments, that army made an im- 
mediate counter-attack, stopping the 
enemy on the River Piave before the 
loyal and gallant Allies, French and 
British, could arrive to help. Is it right 
to stamp the mark of demoralization or 
unfaithfulness on troops who have ac- 
complished such a double miracle? 

I do not know yet exactly what really 
was the action of the few troops of the 
second army who caused the Caporetto 
breach; but I positively know that the 
very same second army, which has 
given to the supreme command the val- 
orous General Badoglio, had a recent, 
magnificent past of discipline, valor, 
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Official Italian War Photo, Copyright Underwood & Underwood 
The Italian front is perhaps the shortest road to victory, 


glory and victories. I know that the 
greatest part of this and all the other 
armies withdrew only to obey orders, 
because, after the breaking thru of the 
front at Caporetto, it was absolutely 
impossible to maintain the previous po- 
sitions. This is a fact which places once 
more in its real light how just and sa- 
cred is the Italian cause in this great 
war, as the prevailing cause of the re- 
treat of almost the whole bulk of a 
brave and loyal army was the shape of 
the border as it had been imposed upon 
us by Austria in 1866, leaving in Aus- 
tria’s hands our strongest positions and 
part of our Italian people, exposing, by 
its reaching the very heart of Italy, the 
Italian Army to a rear or flanking at- 
tack, wherever it might be broken. And 
it was only because of the immediate 
danger of having the communications 
of our armies cut in the rear, that, by 
order of General Cadorna our armies, 
not corrupted, neither demoralized nor 
beaten, withdrew to the present lines. 
It should not be forgotten either that 
Italy was fighting at that time, alone, 
on a front longer than that running 
from Switzerland to the North Sea, and 
that the two splendid offensives of the 
previous summer had . exhausted her 
reserve ammunitions; that the rear 
lines, prudently prepared for an even- 
tual defense, were absolutely stripped of 


artillery, since our army, always very 
scarce of such arms, had been obliged), 
to bring to the support of her first 
lines the totality of her guns. ! 

It ought to be remembered also that: 
discipline and perservance have always 
inspired and are still inspiring the Ital- 
ian soldiers and that this is due essen- 
tially to the ideals of the whole nation,; 
to the importance of her plan, vivified 
by right, duty and will, of restoring to 
their mother country the Italian prov- 
inces suffering under foreign yoke—a 
plan that harmonizes well with the high 
common ideal: the triumph of Liberty, 
Justice and Right. And it is with a‘ 
clear vision of her rights and duties 
and with the exact conscious realization 
of the importance of her action and of 
her front, that Italy has fought, is 
fighting and will fight until final vic-: 
tory will be reached. Italy will not lay 
down her arms till she achieves the 
triumph of the great common cause, 
the triumph which will result also in 
her own cause’s triumph, giving back 
the children to their mother. 

About the importance of Italy’s ac- ' 
tion and front I have had several times 
occasion to write. Without any exag- 
geration or mistaken “chauvinism” I . 
have asserted, and many prominent men 
in all the Allied nations have actually 
recognized this fact, that already three 
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times—by the declaration of her neu- 
trality—by entering the war at the 
right moment—by stopping the Hun 
hordes on the Piave—lItaly, previous to 
the present actual success, had saved 
her cause and with it the fate of all the 
Entente nations. It is not too much to 
affirm once more the great importance 
of our front, from which starts, per- 
haps, the shortest and safest road to 
victory. 

I do not intend to state that a decisive 
victory cannot be reached on the 
French-Belgian front: the great means 
that the Allies will have at their dis- 
posal in a very near future, particu- 
larly on account of this great country, 
America, their powerful strategic and 
economic reserve, the gallantry of the 
soldiers of all the Allied Nations, Italy 
included, who are on that front, are cer- 
tainly great elements from which abso- 
lute faith in victory can be drawn; but 
an impartial examination of concrete 
and fundamental elements emphasizes 
the importance of that part of the front 
entrusted to the Italians, between Swit- 
zerland and the Adriatic Sea. 

From a defensive standpoint, break- 
ing thru that part of the common front 
by the Austrian Army. should mean 
(quod Deus avertat) the complete elim- 
ination for the Allies of the powerful 
Italian Army, including 4,000,000 sol- 


diers, and the availability for Germany 
of the entire Austrian Army, about 
5,000,000 strong; this would mean not 
only the possibility of Germany’s re- 
inforcing her front in France, but an 
eventuality which would be far more 
dangerous for the Entente, that this 
Austrian Army could menace the heart 
of France and the rear of the western 
front thru the Po Valley and the Mari- 
time Alps. 

From an offensive standpoint, it 
should be considered that the distance 
between the western front and Berlin 
is almost twice as much as the distance 
between the Italian front and Vienna: 
that between the western front and Ber- 
lin there are numerous lines of resist- 
ance, prepared in years for defense by 
Germany, and that great rivers, es- 
pecially the Rhine, obstacles not easily 
surpassed, run perpendicular to the 
direction which the Allies should fol- 
low: that, if between the Italian front 
and Vienna there are very strong posi- 
tions, the Italian Army has shown that 
such positions are not impregnable; in 
fact Austria was obliged to ask help 
and assistance from her most powerful 
ally, Germany, only because Italy had 
almost reached the last lines of Aus- 
tria’s defenses, and assistance was given 
by Germany only because she realized 
the danger from the south: that across 


the Rhine there is still a homogeneous 
and compact population, united behind 
their God, the Kaiser, while on the 
other side of the Isonzo there are popu- 
lations of different nationalities, raging 
under the Hapsburg yoke, who would 
cheer the Allies as liberators: that, by 
beating Austria, we would deprive Ger- 
many of her principal accomplice and 
support, and cut off her direct communi- 
cations with her minor accomplices, Bul- 
garia and Turkey, thus enabling us 
eventually to attack Germany from the 
south. And it should also be borne in 
mind that if an energetic and common 
action of the Allies would result in the 
exclusive control of the Adriatic Sea, 
the operations of their armies would be 
greatly eased by the efficient assistance 
of the Allied navies on the Orienta! 
coasts of that sea which Nature has 
made and history and justice proclaim 
to be Italian. 

After the dual attempt to break thru 
the common front, by the Germans on: 
the north and by the Austrians on the 
south, has been definitely checked, the 
competent authorities must decide 
whether the powerful and constant 
counter-blow which will bring victory 
shall be given rather on the German 
than on the Austrian front. My pur- 
pose is here to affirm not only the great 
importance of Italy in the common war, 
but also the great importance of the 
Italian front as a promise of definite 
success. If I have said and repeated’ 
that the front running from Switzer- 
land to the Adriatic Sea is a part of 
the common front, it is because I know 
that this commonness of front, means, 
and ideals makes Italy glad, proud and’ 
confident. I do not speak for encour- 
agement, as Italy—Army and Nation— 
has always shown the greatest courage, 
even during the saddest moment of the 
war, and certainly does not need any 
encouragement, but precisely for the 
purpose of proclaiming to the world and 
to the enemy such complete common- 
ness, such unity in all camps, that Italy 
wishes to see on her front the flags of’ 
her allies, and has sent her own on the: 
front, but also in France, in Macedonia, 
Italy is fighting, for the common cause: 
not only on her part of the common 
front but also in France, in Macedonia, 
in Palestine, in Albania, in Erythrea, 
in Lybia; and, while she is not asking 
big Ally contingents for her front, at 
least unless a great collective action is 
decided against Austria or special need’ 
occur, she asks only that the principle 
of such unity be affirmed. The few 
French and English divisions which. 
have gloriously shared with the Italian 
troops in the mountainous part of the 
front the laurels of victory, have af- 
firmed by their presence that France 
and Great Britain consider vitally in- 
cluded in the common cause Italy’s own 
sacred cause; and America, who is go- 
ing to send her boys to our front, will 
show not only to the people of Italy but 
also to our allies and to our enemies, 
that in the same way as the redemption: 
of all the French provinces is for her- 
an essential part of the great common 
cause, so also is indissolubly bound to- 
this the redemption of all the Italiam 
provinces. 
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WHEN THE SIRENS SOUND 


QHAT night I walked in the gar- 

den of the Louvre, in the mist 

which precedes the moon as a 

fringe of boys preceding a pa- 

rade, and stopped before the triumphal 

arch of pink marble surmounted by 

bronze horses four abreast, awed by 

its remoteness from the earth on which 

it rested and from the sky toward 

which it towered. I stood until the mist 
fled before an orange moon. 

“It is the loveliest thing in the 
world,” I said to a man in horizon 
blue leaning on a stick. 

He did not answer. 

I walked round the arch and gazed 
at its other side. The man approached 
me. 

“Yes,” he said, “I love it best of all 
in Paris’—and then, half shyly—“I am 
not French—I am Slav: a Czech from 
Hungary. That is my country; but one 
cannot fight to destroy Paris. It is too 
lovely.” 

About ten o’clock the alerte sound- 
ed, cars whistling thru the streets as a 
wind whistles thru a forest. I ran out 
into the Place de la Concorde. People 
were scurrying into the Metro, into the 
great hotels of the Rue de Rivoli. Jolt- 
ing taxis squealed across the Place. 

The dim city grew black. One could 
hear the pulsation of the Boche motors 
and the even purr of the defenders’. One 
thought the lights of the French avions 
were stars till suddenly they would 
speed across the heavens, their white 
light burning to red. It would be like 


BY DAVID CARB 


this in the last night of the world— 
stars, gone mad, racing and twisting 
across the heavens after the world is 
dead. 

A Boche released a flare; the vast 
red light illumined the scene and 
dwarfed it. Then a tremendous deto- 
nation. They had reached Paris. Bomb 
after bomb after bomb, and as each 
one distorted the air and clove the 
earth the few people in the Place 
gasped—not with fear, but with the 
horror that comes from the destruc- 
tion by hatred of things that were cre- 
ated in the sheer love of beauty. 

One dropped to the north of us—a 
dozen to the east. French avions were 
signaling from the air; shrapnel was 
bursting and cracking. A man standing 
behind me, a Parisian—rather stout, 
well tailored, just beyond middle age 
—he whose home was being invaded, 
whose life was being imperiled, being 
a Latin, he murmured spontaneously, 
“How beautiful!” — 

Out of the mass of falling flares and 
flying lights one emerged. It was de- 
scending slowly, carefully. It circled 
the Place, sweeping it with a search- 
light, once, twice, three times. The mo- 
tor was jerking. The pilot was seeking 
a safe place to land. Each time he cir- 
cled the Place he came nearer to the 
earth, so slowly, so surely, that it 
seemed he was selecting his landing. 
And then, suddenly, unexpectedly, he 


crashed into a bronze lamp post. 

A crowd sprang from nowhere, a 
chattering, foolish crowd. Some ran 
for pieces of the shattered plane; some 
rejoiced because they thought it was a 
Boche, altho the French rosettes were 
plainly visible. A dozen cochers scam- 
pered to the broken tank, and, using 
their high silk hats for pails, salvaged 
gasoline, ran to pour it into the tanks 
of their cars, and then returned for 
more. They formed an oval, going and 
coming, filling and emptying their 
shiny silk hats, practising the frugality 
of their race at the moment of its 
greatest travail. 

The aviator tottered from his seat— 
a towering, beleathered monster. He 
staggered a few steps, and then, in the 
heart of the city which is the heart of 
his country, on the very spot where his 
fathers demonstrated to humanity that 
freedom is possible, in the seat of lib- 
erty’s finest expression, of civilization’s 
most delicate bloom, he who had ridden 
the air full-panoplied to defend his 
people and his sense of values, lay 
down on the cold pavement and stared 
with unseeing eyes at the anguish of 
the heavens. 

The cochers were still filling their 
tanks from the broken tank of the 
aeroplane. One of them held his palm 
over the leak, like the little boy of 
fable who saved Flanders from the seas 
by holding closed the hole in the dyke. 
Then the sirens blew, and the raid was 
over, and Paris went to bed. 








It has stood that way for years, 
Awesomely empty— 


A DESERTED CHURCH 


BY ALTER BRODY 


And steal up close to one of those windows, 
And look thru its broken panes— 











A flat-roofed lumbering structure in the shape of a 
half cross, 

Jutting out of the block at the corner of two busy 
avenues; 

The long head of the cross stretching towards the street 

With a sign on the door telling passers-by it is for sale; 

The two arms receding awkwardly into the block. 

Weed-covered grounds, 

One boasting of a tree— 

Flank the long head of the cross 

On either side. 

Windows, 

Tall, narrow slits 

With broken panes and curved tops, 

Stare gravely into the ground like owls— 

The building stands there like a tomb 

Deserted of its God. 


I pass it sometimes on my way to the library, 

At night 

When erey clouds sail over its flat roof like shrouded 
souls, 

And the yellow moon shines down from among the 
clouds, 

On its bare, brown walls, 

Thru its tall, dilapidated windows, 


‘On the gaunt spare-branched trees. 


Then I am almost afraid of it— 

I am afraid of the God that is haunting His old 
home. ... 

If I were ‘bold enough to climb over that fence 


I think I would see Him sweeping up and down the 
chancel, 

Seeking vainly for His old worshippers, 

Listening vainly for the blessed sound of the Mass, 

Forever hushed— 


Yes, 
God’s ghost is haunting this gloomy church— 
I am afraid of it! 


Soon, 

Tn enterprizing Jew will buy up the property, 

And turn it into a moving-picture house— 

(Jews are not afraid of God because they created Him). 

“The Vitagraph Palace” or “The Art Motion Pictures” 
or “‘The Lee Avenue Theater’ or some other 
name, 

Will glare in electric lettcrs over the door; 

Signs and posters all around the building will tell the 
public what is playing. 

At night, 

Sweethearts from the cosmopolitan neighborhood will 
sit together in the aisles, 

Playing secretly with each others’ hands in the dark, 

Flirting together in a dozen different languages, 

While the hero and heroine make love to each other on 

the screen, 

Where once the altar stood. 

Gayety and pleasure shall crowd into every nook of 
the church, 

And God’s ghost shall be driven out. 
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Canadian Oficial, from Western Newspaper Union 


FARTHEST FRONT 
Two to dig and one to watch out for un air raid is the plan on which these Canadian engineers are “burrowing thru to Berlin” 
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THE BATTALION OF LIFE 
A thousand Red Cross nurses mobilized in New York the other day on their way to the front. ‘This group is the Diwvie contingent 
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A MEMORIAL TO THE FIRST AMERICAN RED:-CROSS NURSE KILLED IN FRANCE 
One of the most impressive of wur ceremonies was this tribute of soldiers and nurses in a quiet cemetery behind the lines in France 
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THERE IS MUSIC, 
WITH OR 
WITHOUT MEALS 


This soldier in one 
of the big lounging 
rooms is giving him- 
self a time with 
Caruso or maybe 
Tetrazzini. Contrary 
lo the popular super- 
stition men don’t 
just naturally revert 
‘o jazz when they 
put on khaki; this 
‘lub makes a point 
of meeting their va- 
ried musical tastes. 
The big map that 
overs half the wall 
of the room is ua 
\horo-going guide to 
all the sights of New 
York, with complete 
information as to 
how to get to them 


A CLUB FOR MEN ON 
LEAVE IN NEW YORK 


Photcgraphe copyriyat by Vaul Thompson 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME 


Twenty-five cents pays a man’s way for the night, 
bath included. If you’ve never lived in trenches or 
crew's quarters on a crowded ship those last two 
words can’t possibly give you an idea of how 
much they mean to the soldier or sailor on leave 





A CHANCE TO 
TAKE IT EASY 
Neither officers with 
orders nor hostesses 
with good intentions 
can swerve the men 
here from enjoying 
themselves in their 
own way. Food— 
mighty good food. 
too—is served at 
cost, plenty of stuff 
to read and big, lazy 
chairs and smokes 
are always handy. 
There are invitations 
forthcoming, too, to 
such specialized 
forms of entertain- 
ment as French les- 
sons or dances, but 
the club’s main idea 
is to provide a com- 
fortable hotel 
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The progress of storms across the Atlantic is indicated by the three lines, A, B ond OC, each of which marks the course of a typical 


storm center recorded by the United States Weather Bureau. There are hundreds of such storms every year. The numerals 1, 2 


. 8, etc., 


show the progress of the storms from day to day. The rings of arrows described about the storm tracks where they reach the European 
coast show the resulting effect upon the wind for hundreds of miles around. It will be noticed that the effect is to produce prevailing 
winds that are favorable to the Allies in the use of gas, for they are at right angles to the general direction of the battle line 


THE WEATHER FIGHTS FOR US 


E have yet to hear it said 

that the weather will win 

the war. Food—more partic- 

ularly the pig and the po- 
tato—will do it, we are told, and from 
time to time there is mention of the 
American Army and Navy and Victory 
Ships and numerous other forged 
weapons, the value of which is not to 
be denied. All these things will un- 
doubtedly figure largely in the final re- 
sult, but no list of the resources of 
America and her allies would be com- 
plete without due reference to the 
weather. 

The weather is on the side of the 
Allies. This may sound like romancing, 
but it is only another way of stating 
a scientific fact that is just beginning 
to acquire military importance. It is 
not merely weather in general—of 
which it is safe to assume that Ger- 
many still has a normal supply—but a 
peculiarly convenient and useful brand 
of weather, made in the U. S. A. and 
especially designed to make it warmer, 
if not fair and warmer, for the enemy 
when the proper time arrives. The Gov- 
ernment has taken this fact into ac- 
count and has in a sense commandeered 
the weather, just as if it were one of 
the essential industries, for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

It may be recalled that some time 
ago General Pershing issued a call for 
1200 American meteorologists to serve 
with our army in France. A call for 
1200 men is not particularly impressive 
when men are being called by the hun- 
dreds of thousands; but a call for 1200 
meteorologists was a mighty big order 
even in the United States where weath- 
er observation is conducted on such a 
large scale and has become more of an 
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everyday necessity than in other coun- 
tries. There were not, in short, 1200 
qualified meteorologists in the entire 
United States, but some of the 1200 
have been supplied by stripping our 
Weather Bureau observatories of every 
observer who could be spared, and the 
remainder have been drafted from col- 
leges and universities and are being 
trained in Government observatories. 
Among those lost to the Weather Bu- 
reau in this way—and by no means the 
least—was Major Edward H. Bowie, a 
man who had few if any equals as a 
weather forecaster. Serving under him 
in the Signal Corps is a staff of me- 
teorologists the like of which has prob- 
ably never before been assembled, even 
tho it is still short of the desired 1200. 

Just what all these meteorologists 
are needed for may be something of a 
mystery to the layman. For the moment 
it is sufficient to state that they are not 
in France for their health. 

Something of the same sort is being 
organized in the British army. Recently 
it was announced in London that Sir 
Napier Shaw, president of the Interna- 
tional Meteorological Committee, and 
since 1905 director of the British Me- 
teorological Office in London, had been 
appointed scientific adviser to the Gov- 
ernment for the period of the war and 
that hereafter the British army would 
have the services of an official weather 
forecaster. “Battles,” says the an- 
nouncement, “may be won or lost owing 
to unforeseen weather conditions, and 
experts will be appointed to make daily 
reports of probable changes in weather.” 

The importance of such weather fore- 
casts will be readily understood. Not 


alone in battle but in the everyday life 
of an army, it is desirable to know 
what kind of weather to expect. The 
movement of troops, the shifting of 
guns and the planning of aerial ob- 
servation and bombing expeditions all 
depend very largely for their success 
upon the weather. Instances in which 
an offensive has been brought to a full 
stop because of heavy rains and mud 
are too numerous to mention. And how 
often we hear of good gunnery being 
rendered difficult because of “low visi- 
bility.” That experts should be called 
in to determine as nearly as science 
can, the atmospheric and climatic con- 
ditions likely to obtain at a given time 
seems no more than ordinary precau- 
tion. One of the things which counted 
heavily for success in the British naval 
raid upon Zeebrugge was the screen of 
“artificial fog,” used on that occasion 
for the first time. As the raiders 
neared the mole, smaller vessels were 
sent forward to project a fog screen 
and thus hide the approach of the “Vin- 
dictive” and her dummy consorts. The 
feat was successful, thanks to the 
breeze which held true and wafted the 
“fog” landward. Had the wind shifted 
or had it not been in the right direc- 
tion to start with, there would have 
been another story to tell. That, of 
course, was a naval operation and we 
are more accustomed to take stock of 
the weather when the sea is concerned. 
The same necessity holds true of war- 
fare on land—especially the scientific 
warfare of today. 

But it is not the ordinary run of 
weather observation and forecast that 
is to play such an important part in 
the future operations of the Allied 
forces in France. The American habit 
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of doing things on a big scale extends 
even to the matter of weather forecast- 
ing. The American meteorologist has 
had the advantage of an entire conti- 
nent in which to take observations, 
whereas his colleagues in England and 
France have of necessity confined their 
attention to the infinitely smaller areas 
of their own particular countries. With- 
out attempting to reflect in the slight- 
est upon the abilities of the European 
meteorologist, it was almost bound to 
happen that the science of weather ob- 
servation should develop in this coun- 
try to a higher state of usefulness than 
anywhere else in the world. 

The work of our Government Weath- 
er Bureau with its morning and even- 
ing forecasts of conditions in every part 
of the country has become so much a 
part of our everyday life that few of 
us give the matter more than a pass- 
ing thought. Accordingly not much at- 
tention was paid to a recent announce- 
ment from Washington that detailed 
reports of weather conditions on this 
side of the Atlantic are now being 
cabled daily to American army head- 
quarters in France. In other words, 
every twenty-four hours our command- 
ers abroad are informed of just what 
are the prevailing weather conditions in 
the United States. There is more than 
a sentimental interest in such informa- 
tion. This is where Pershing’s 1200 
meteorologists come in. 

Back in. the middle of the last cen- 
tury an American, Dr. Daniel Draper, 
set up an observatory in Central Park, 
New York City, and began taking meas- 
urements of the wind and the tempera- 
ture and the rainfall and other things 
which ordinary people were satisfied to 
sit around and complain about. Dr. 
Draper was looked upon as a sort of 
harmless fanatic. His observations 
were of little interest to New Yorkers 
and his records meant even less. But 
Dr. Draper himself was very much in- 
terested. From time to time he issued 
reports. Along in 1873 he put out a re- 
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Press Illustrating 
Every wind variation is of importance 


port in which he exprest the conviction 
that weather conditions which we ex- 
perience in this country tend to move 
eastward across the Atlantic and event- 
ually find their way to Europe. He ar- 
rived at this conclusion from his study 
of storms in and about New York. He 
kept tab on the logs of ships arriving 
in New York and when a storm put out 
to sea he was able in this way to trace 
its progress. His records showed that 
out of eighty-six storms, only three had 
failed to follow the beaten path to 
Europe. 

Only a few scientists and shipping 
men took notice of Dr. Draper’s discov- 
ery. It was not until many years later 
that its full importance was realized. 
Since the establishment of the Weather 
Bureau and the invention of the wire- 
less it has been possible to follow up 
the records kept by Dr. Draper and it 
is now established beyond a doubt that 
Dr. Draper’s storm theory was right. 
Go into the office of the New York 
Weather Bureau today and you may 
have for the asking a document known 
as a Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic 
Ocean, prepared from data furnished 
by the Hydrographic Office of the Navy 
Department and by the Weather Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
These charts are issued for every month 
in the year and are distributed to ship 
masters touching at our ports. They have 
many uses but by no means the least 
is the record which they preserve of the 
more important storms which occurred 
in a given month during the past fifteen 
or twenty years. Each chart records 
anywhere from one to two dozen storms, 
their paths indicated in red lines stretch- 
ing from west to east across the At- 
lantic. A curious thing is that there is 
very little variation in the general 
course which these storm centers take 
from month to month and season to 
season. After leaving our coast they 
strike out in a northeasterly direction, 
veering a bit more to the north in win- 
ter, until they. bring up somewhere on 


the other side. The charts show the lo- . 


cation of the center of the storm from 
day to day, so that it is possible to tell 
just how long it took a given storm to 
cross the ocean. In most cases the trip 
is made in five or six days. 

Now as to the military value of this 
information. It is easy to see its value 
to shipping now more than ever before, 
but of what importance is it, say, to 
General Pershing, to know that last 
Monday a violent wind and rain storm 
was reported off Cape Hatteras and 
that by Tuesday it had moved to a 
point so many miles south of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and that on Wednesday 
it was so many miles due east of Cape 
Race, Newfoundland? Again it is neces- 
sary to consult the meteorologist. 

These storm centers so painstakingly 
tracked across the Atlantic are of in- 
terest not merely as storms but because 
every storm center is a weather breed- 
er. Given a map with a line indicating 
the itinerary of a good-sized storm cen- 
ter,and your expert meteorologist is in 
a position to tell with reasonable ac- 
curacy what sort of weather you may 
expect to find within a radius of 500 to 
800 miles or more of that center. This 


is a principle that is being applied 
every day in the making of forecasts 
here in the United States and it holds 
true also on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Let one of these made-in-America 
storms cross the Atlantic and bring up 
on the south coast of England or some- 
where in Ireland—as they not infre- 
quently do—and its influence will be 
reflected in the weather conditions pre- 
vailing along the battle front in France. 

The reason for this becomes clear 
when it is remembered that a storm 
center is what the meteorologists call 
a “low area,” that is, a sort of atmos- 
pheric void into which the winds from 
miles around are rushing. It so happens 
—and doubtless the meteorologists have 
discovered a good reason for this, too 
—that the inrush of the winds is ac- 
complished in a perfectly orderly man- 
ner. The air currents stirred up by a 
storm center move in a great circle 
about that center and in a direction 
that is best described as counter-clock- 
wise. 

Even this may seem to have but 
slight bearing upon operations on the 
western battlefront, but you may be 
sure that our meteorologists in France 
are not overlooking it. A glance at the 
war map will show that the present 
battle line extending from the Channel 
to the Swiss border runs in the general 
direction of northwest to southeast. Now 
let us take an imaginary storm center 
of American manufacture and move it 
across the Atlantic to a point in the 
south coast of England. Within a com- 
paratively few hours after its arrival, 
the presence of the storm center will 
be felt thruout the battle area of 
France. The direction of the wind at 
the front will be determined by it, and 
if you will draw rings of arrows run- 
ning counter-clockwise around the storm 
center you will notice that the arrows, 
when they cross the battle line in 
France, will be headed in a general 
northeasterly direction. That is, a 
southwest breeze. [Continued on page 71 
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Reading the barometer to help the Allies 








More Poems by Swinburne 


HIS posthumous collection, ranging 

over Swinburne’s whole career, in- 
cludes, of course, much work that is below 
the poet’s best. “Pretty well every mode of 
Swinburne’s muse, every string of his lyre, 
is represented in this volume, with the ex- 
ception of the passionate eroticism of 
‘Poems and Ballads,’” says Richard Le 
Gallienne in his criticism, “but, represent- 
ed, one is obliged to say, with nothing of 
the magic that fascinates and carries us 
away in the great unforgettable examples 
of the master’s art. The swaying, sonorous 
meters are here, the gorgeous vesture, the 
familiar reiterated imagery, the familiar 
themes; but, as too often in volumes pub- 
lished in the poet’s lifetime, it is a case of 
vow et praeteria nihil, melodious sound and 
fury signifying next to nothing.” 

Each reader no doubt will choose what 
seems to him the exceptions to this verdict. 
“Evening by the Sea” is a consistent pic- 
ture: 

It was between the night and day, 

The trees looked weary—one by one 
Against the west they seemed to sway, 

And yet were steady. The sad sun 


In a sick doubt of color lay 
Across the water’s belt of dun. 


On the weak wind scarce flakes of foam 

There floated, hardly borne at all 
From the rent edge of water—some 

Between slack gusts the wind let fall, 
The white brine could not overcome 

That pale grass on the southern wall. 
That evening one could always hear 

The sharp hiss of the shingle, rent 
As each wave settled heavier, 

The same rough way. This noise was blent 
With many sounds that hurt the air 

As the salt sea-wind came and went. 


The wind wailed once and was not. Then 
The white sea touching its salt edge 
Dropt in a slow sigh: again 
The ripples deepened to the ledge, 
Across the beach from marsh and fen 
Came a faint smell of rotten sedge. 


Like a hurt thing that will not die 

The sea lay moaning; waifs of weed 
Strove thro’ the water painfully 

Or lay flat, like drenched hair indeed, 
Rolled over with the pebbles, nigh 

Low places where the rock-fish feed. 


Posthumous Poems of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, edited by Edmund Gosse, C. B., and 
Thomas James Wise. John Lane Company. 


$1.50. 
The Fourth Year 


ELLS’S “Mr. Britling Sees It 

Through” taught many of us to think 
the war thru even if, for the present, we 
cannot see it thru. Since its publication, 
Mr. Wells has been writing much about the 
war. He represents better than any one 
else, perhaps, the reactions to the war of 
the keen-thinking, broad-visioned English 
publicist. Neither soldier, diplomat nor 
man of public affairs, he is swayed by none 
of the complex and tangled expediencies 
that influence these others. His function 
is to turn upon his subject the searching 
light of truth, directed by a keen and active 
mind. He appeals to others like himself and 
to all who are striving to see the truth as 
he is trying to see it. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy thing in his 
new book, from the point of view of the 
American reader, is his acceptance of 
President Wilson as “the man who is 
more than any other man the leader of 
English political thought thruout the 
world.” Over here we are now so absorbed 
in getting our war machine in running 
order that we sometimes fail to remember 
the larger significance of our participation 
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in the war. We sometimes forget that we 
went into this war, as Mr. Wells says, sim- 
ply for an idea; and we sometimes forget, 
also, who it was that pointed out this idea 
and is keeping it so clearly defined that the 
rest of the world “sees it clearly and sees 
it whole” even if we temporarily lose sight 
of it. 

It is President Wilson who has set forth 
the stern necessity for a League of Nations 
and “it is largely the detachment and prac- 
tical genius of the great English-speaking 
nation across the Atlantic that has carried 
the world on beyond and replaced that 
phrase (the war to end war) by the phrase 
the League of Nations, suggesting plainly 
the organization of a sufficient instrument 
by which war may be ended forever.” 

This book of Mr. Wells is, in effect, a 
series of discussions based upon various 
writings of his during the last year when 
he, with others, has been endeavoring to 
educate public opinion to the idea of a 
League of Nations as the only feasible 
plan to prevent a renewal of war. It is not 
a carefully worked-out plan for such a 
league. It is, rather, an attempt to empha- 
size certain aspects of the question: the 
causes of the present war; the reasons why 
it is lasting so much longer than was ex- 
pected; national and international consid- 
erations; and an inquiry into this thing 
ealled democracy. His conclusion, in so far 
as he reaches one, is that there must be a 
League of Nations. 

Existing states have become impossible as ab- 
solutely independent sovereignties. The new con- 
ditions bring them so close together and give 


them such extravagant powers of mutual injury 
that they must either sink national pride and 

















Paul Thompson 


H. G. Wells (right) on a visit to the front 


dynastic ambitions in subordination to the com- 
mon welfare of mankind, or else utterly shatter 
one another, It becomes more and more plainly 
a choice between the League of Free Nations 
and a famished race of men looting in search 
of non-existent food amid the smoldering ruins 
of civilization. In the end I believe that the 
common sense of mankind will prefer revision 
of its ideas of nationality and imperialism to 
the latter alternative. It may take obstinate men 
a few more years of blood and horror to learn 
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this lesson, but for my own part, I cherish an 
obstinate belief in the potential reasonableness of 
mankind. 


In the Fourth Year, by H. G. Wells. Mac- 
millan, $1.25. 


The Toll of the Road 


HE stage-struck girl in the stage-lif- 

story discovers after a season of one 
night stands that the glow of the footlight- 
is a feeble flicker compared to the stead) 
fiame of the kitchen stove in her own little 
house. So she throws her makeup box fron: 
the window and herself into the arms of 
the Man Back Home who always waits for 
her at the station. 

The stage-struck girl in the real-life 
story after one season of all-day stands .ai 
the kitchen stove discovers that the horrors 
of small-town shows are nothing for her. 
compared to the horrors of small-town 
beaux. That is why The Toll of the Road 
is true to life. It is written in what seem> 
almost a frenzy of haste; the reader won- 
ders sometimes if it is meant for an ex- 
travaganza and looks for a catch at the 
end. The traveling company is drawn witli 
sincerity, tenderness and humorous charm 
As for the heroine, Gertrude Hallam can 
never again be Gert Hall. She can never 
live with Terry in the little nest he har 
built. The toll of the road is heavy but 
she is ready to pay. She could never again 
shut herself out of its bitter broadness: 

A troublesome and restless pilgrimage into a 
future that meant only disappointment, dis- 
illusionment and debt. If I lived, I would be 
oftener hungry than fed; if I died I would be 
forgotten before the curtain rose on the even- 
ing’s performance. My “friends” would thunder 
past me in the night, leaving my dead 
upon the station platform. ... Old age would 
come to me not as the guerdon of the years but 
as a leprous plague fitting me for nothing but 
isolation, Life would go on flatly like a con- 
tinued story without a plot, a thing full of 
pathos and anticlimax, nobody caring if it kept 


on or if it stopped. But, oh, God, the maybe of 
it, the maybe of it! 


The Toll of the Road, by Marion Hill. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 


A Study of Credulity 


UST now when the war atmosphere 

has, as always before, given rise to a 
recrudescence of superstition, another vol- 
ume from Joseph Jastrow, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, is especially needed. Pro- 
fessor Jastrow is one of the sanest of 
psychologists and one of the frankest of 
critics and even those who do not agree 
with him—most of all those who do not 
agree with him—will profit by reading him. 
The Psychology of Conviction covers in 
part the same ground as his “Fact and 
Fable in Psychology,” but deals more with 
the fundamental principles of belief with 
numerous references to “cases” ancient and 
modern. He tells how some of the leading 
scientists of Europe were fooled by an Ital- 
ian peasant woman with a loose left leg 
Eusapio Palladino, who occupied our at- 
tention in the idle days before the war 
but has now passed into the other world 
whose existence she presumed to demon- 
strate. He shows how Kluge Hans and Jim 
Key and other learned horses were able to 
extract cube roots and read people’s minds. 
He explains the rise and fall of phrenology. 
humorology, astrology and animal magne- 
tism. He relates the story of Diana 
Vaughan, the fictitious woman who got 
tame and half a million francs from those 
who were credulous to learn of the dia- 
bolical mysteries of [Continued on page 66 
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How I Discovered the Reason 


For My Failure 


The Story of a Successful Man Who at Twenty-nine Earned Only $25 a Week—How 
He Lifted Himself by the Boot Straps and Now Heads a Nationally Known Corporation 


ee LEFT college at the age of twenty- 
four, being graduated as an engineer. 
I tried for a few months to get an 
opening in my profession, and then, 
- being on my ‘uppers, I took a_ position 
as a reporter on a local paper. I had al- 
ways thought I should like to be a news- 
paperman. I started at $18 a week. 


“That was the beginning of my tortuous 
career as an employee, bobbing around like 
a ship without a steersman, this way and 
that, by the trivial opportunities for three 
different newspapers in that town. A year 
later I came to New York expecting to 
land something bigger, and after three 
months of near-starvation, got a job on a 
trade paper. Then later, again by _per- 
sistence, I graduated to a metropolitan 
daily, but in a short time I drifted out of 
that job, too. In one year I have had as 
many as six different positions. 

“Altogether in my nine years of drifting 
I worked for twenty-three different con- 
cerns. I became interested in writing ad- 
vertisements, and from that drifted into 
selling advertising space. Twice I tried 
to start’'a little business of my own and 
failed dismally. I became a salesman of 
novelties and since then I have sold almost 
everything—even going as low as selling 
whiskey. 

“In all those years I was never dis- 
charged by any of my employers; they were 
always satisfied with me; I didn’t paint the 
sky red, but got moderate results, enough 
to satisfy them. But I wasn’t satisfied 
with myself—far from it. I was ashamed, 
deeply ashamed, of myself—particularly 
when I contemplated what some of my 
nearest friends had accomplished in the 
meantime. 

“One of them had gone into a broker’s 
office and at twenty-five was a full part- 
ner. He had his automobile, he had bought 
a country home; he lived elegantly. Once 
he invited me out to his home. I gave 
some excuse and didn’t go. The gall of 
my own failure was bitter enough without 
having it rubbed in. : 

“Another of my friends had hung up his 
shingle as a lawyer. Six years ago, ‘mak- 
ing’ my home town on a trip, I learned that 
he had become assistant district attorney ; 
apparently a brilliant career lay ahead of 
him. 

“Another—one of my closest chums— 
had gone out as a salesman of an elec- 
trically-driven machine. I ran across him 
in a hotel in the Middle West. He was 
making $17,000 a year on commissions. 
I was lucky to make my erpenses. 

“Imagine how I felt in contemplating 
the successful careers of these and many 
other friends. What was the matter with 
me? What is the matter with thousands 
—yes hundreds of thousands—of men and 
women like me, who spend not merely nine 
years, but.twenty, thirty, forty, and fifty 
years, plugging away aimlessly to get 
enough to eat and a roof to sleep under? 

“Only when my back was to the wall, 
when I hadn’t enough money in my pocket 
for my next meal, did I wake up to what 
was the matter with me. Thank God, I 
had the intelligence to realize it before’ it 
was too late. Aimless—that’s the word 
that sums it up. My work had been utter- 
ly and wholly aimless from the first. I 
did each day’s work as it was given to me 
by somebody else to do. 

“T did it well, usually; but it was some- 
body else’s plan I was always working on; 
somebody else’s aim I was helping to 
achieve. Somebody else was making money 
and gaining prestige on my labor. I was 


helping to gain wealth and comfort and 
recreation and travel and culture and the 
satisfaction of a life’s work well done— 
always for somebody else! They were em- 
ploying me in their aim, but as for my- 
self, I had had no clear life-plan from the 
beginning. I was as inefficient and un- 
systematic, and, on the whole, as effective 
—as an energetic June bug. That, I grad- 
ually came to understand, was the one big, 
vital, outstanding difference between me 
and my successful friends. 


“I had heard quite a little about the 
principles of Scientific Management as ap- 
plied to factories. I knew of the marvels 
that had been accomplished by Efficiency 
Engineers in increasing the productivity of 
laborers, while making the work easier and 
the hours shorter. Gradually it dawned on 
me that it was just as possible to increase 
the efficiency of a person as it is of a fac- 
tory. All that was required was to study 
myself with only a small particle of the 
application that an efficiency engineer de- 
votes to a plant. If there are obstacles 
that stand in a man’s way, whether inside 
himself or outside himself, he has to know 
what they are before he can remove them, 
before he can stride along on his way un- 
hampered. 


“I began to study myself. I searched 
into my ambitions and found nothing defi- 
nite—so I put something there. I began to 
plan my work—then I was able to work 
my plan. 

“What results did I get? 

“Five years ago, at twenty-nine, I was 
making $25 a week by the hardest kind of 
work. Today I make ten times that much, 
and this time next year I should be mak- 
ing fifteen times as much, yet I do not 
work so hard now as then. Today other 
people work for me. I am the head of the 
business, built up largely by myself, and 
known throughout the country. 

“T tell my story because I feel it is in 
& measure typical of the experience of 
tens of thousands of other people. I went 
through purgatory myself for a number 
of years. Perhaps this bare relation of 
facts may inspire others to bring order and 
purpose and success into their present aim- 
less, tangled lives.” 

This man succeeded by applying the 
same methods that are taught—simply and 
easily—-by the Purinton Foundation Course 
in Personal Efficiency. 

A word about Edward Earle Purinton 
and his work is now in order. 

There is no man living today who knows 
more about increasing the personal effi- 
ciency of men and women than does 
Edward Earle Purinton. 

If it is well to improve the productivity 
of a mechanic tending a machine by study- 
ing his motions, how much better it is, and 
how much more can be done, to improve 
the efficiency of the men who employ the 
mechanic, by studying how they do their 
work; how they waste their time and 
effort; why they fail to overcome the ob- 
stacles that confront them. 

For twenty years Efficiency has been Mr. 
Purinton’s great study; and it is an un- 
doubted fact that no other efficiency coun- 
sel in the world has been called upon to 
advise so many kinds of people in so many 
different ways. Men and women in every 
conceivable trade and profession, men and 
women of every age and class—bankers, 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, manufacturers, 
salesmen, editors, ministers, manual work- 
ers, housewives, young men Gates in 
business for themselves—all of them, liter- 
ally tens of thousands of them, have 


brought their problems to him for advice 
and counsel. e has clients and students 
in every state of the Union and ten foreign 
countries. 

More than a thousand leading corpora- 
tions, stores, offices and educational insti- 
tutions have profited by his suggestions for 
their patrons, officials, employees or stu- 
dents. Among these are the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, National Cash Register Company, 
Wanamaker Stores, Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company, Remington Typewriter 
Company, University Society, Eastman 
Business College, New York City Depart- 
ment of Education, New York Y. M. C. A., 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, United States Army, British 
Army, Australian Government. 

As the organ for the National Efficiency 
Soeiety The Independent magazine has for 
several years opened its columns to Mr. 
Purinton, and his articles have assisted an 
untold number of people in estimating 
themselves truly; in planning out their 
life’s work clearly; in overcoming the 
obstacles that stand in their way. 

But these articles, helpful as they have 
been, have not been enough. They have 
not altogether filled the need. What has 
been needed, it was clear from the first, 
was a clear, simple course of instruction 
in the attainment of maximum personal 
efficiency. 

For several years, at the request of the 
Independent Corporation, Mr. Purinton has 
been at work, codifying his vast experience, 
compiling it into a course easy to follow. 
fascinating to study, and—more than -all 
else—beneficial in a concrete practical way 
to every man and woman who takes it up. 

This course of instruction has been called 
the Purinton Foundation Course in Per- 
sonal Efficiency. 


EXAMINE IT FREE 

So confident are we that you will see the 
tremendous value of the Purinton Founda- 
tion Course in Personal Efficiency that we 
are glad to send the ENTIRE Course of 
nine books containing over 125,000 words 
to you on approval. Keep the Course five 
days. Read the first lesson or two. See 
what a splendid work Mr. Purinton has 
completed after twenty years of study. 
Compare it with others costing much more. 
See if you can afford to be without it. Con- 
sider whether this Course will improve your 
health and increase your pleasures and sal- 
ary. We say it will. Let us prove it. 

You assume no obligation except to re- 
turn it within five days if you decide not to 
keep the Course. The Purinton Founda- 
tion Course in Personal Efficiency may be 
worth thousands of dollars to you. Be 
efficient NOW and send the coupon before 
this introductory offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 

Please send me the Purinton Foundation 
Course in Personal Efficiency consisting of nine 
books. I agree to return the Course in five 
days or remit $15.00 cash or $3.00 down and 
$5.00 a month for three months. 
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Do you remember when Tom Sawyer went 
swimming and had everything hidden so care- 
fully, so that Aunt Polly couldn’t find out? 

Aunt Polly had sewed up his shirt that 
morning. But Tom had carefully resewed it, 
so he thought he was safe. But alack and 
alas, he used black thread instead of white! 

Once more you will laugh with Tom Sawyer 
and Huck Finn—but you will want to cry as 
you laugh. For behind the joy of youth is the 
reality of life—the philosphy you did not see 
when you were a boy. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES: Novels—Boys’ Stories— 
Humor—Essays—Travel— History 

While he lived, we loved him. He made us laugh, 
so that we had not time to see that his style was 
sublime, that he was biblical in simplicity, that he 
was to America another Lincoln in spirit. 

We watched for his great white head in the crowds 
—we hung on his every word—we smiled, 7)! to 
laugh at his least word. But now he is gone, we lo 
him—yes, he’s still the familiar friend—but he has 
joined the immortals. More than Whitman—than 

ngfellow—than Poe or Hawthorne or Irving—he 
stands for America—with the great of the earth— 
the Homer of this new land—a prince of men—a 
king among dreamers—a child among children. 


LOW PRICE SALE MUST STOP 
Mark Twain wanted every one in 
America to own a set of his books. 
So one of the last things he asked 
was that we make a set at so low a 
rice a every one might own one. 
e said, ‘‘Don't make fine editions. 
Don’t make editions to sell for na 
and $300 and $1,000. Make g 
books—books good to look at = 
easy to read—and make their price 
iow.” we have made this set. 
And up to now we have been able to 
sell it at this low price. 

Rising costs make it impossible to 
continue the sale of Mark Twain at 
a low price. New editions will cost 
very much more than this Author’s 
National Edition. Now the price 
must go up. You must act at once. 
You must sign and mail the coupon 
now. If you want a set at a popular 
price, do not delay. This edition will 
soon be withdrawn, and then you will 

ay considerably more for your Mark 

'wain. 

Send Coupon—No Money—Today 

Get your set before these go. Re- 
member, never again will a set of 
Mark Twain be offered at such a 
price as this. When this edition is 
gone, there will be no more. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Est. 1817 NEW YORK CITY 
HARPER & BROTHERS Franklin Square, N. Y. 
Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain 
in 25 volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome green cloth, 
stam in gold, with trimmed edges. If not satisfacto 
I will return them at your expense. Otherwise I will 
send you $1 within five age and $2 a month for four- 
teen months. For cash, deduct 8% from remittance, 
ndependent 7-18 
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For our ue beauties red half-leather edition, change above terms 
to $2.50 examination and $3.00 a month for twenty months. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 64) 


free masonry. Then he passes on to the 
consideration of such controversal topics 
as “The Democratic Suspicion of Educa- 
tion,” “The Feminine Mind” and “Militar- 
ism and Pacifism.” His point of view may 
be illustrated by the following quotation 
from the preface: 


The world war has shaken convictions and 
made necessary an examination of foundations, 
and a fundamental inquiry into the basis of 
those values that keep endeavor keen and civ- 
ilization alive, In such times we learn to cherish 
with an increasing fervor the convictions that 
sustain our national and our individual being. 
The shock to men’s minds has been as serious 
as to their senses. That German minds could 
think as they do seems even more amazing than 
that German hands should be so infamously 
polluted with crime. The assault upon reason 
has been as savage and as deadly as the viola- 
tion of law, of morality, of decency, of honor, of 
humanity. The intellectual violation is the more 
responsible, since by its nature it emanates 
from the trained leaders, those by calling com- 
petent and vowed to the defense of the values 
of right thinking. The supreme importance of 
conviction is thus revealed in Macchiavellian 
motive and pan-Germanic perspective. But 
equally are the responsible nations of the mor- 
alized world determined to defend to the utter- 
most of their resources of mind and hand, of 
wealth and blood, the convictions that they are 
assured by all the evidence of time and faith, 
stand at the root of sane and humane living. 

The Psychology of Conviction, by Joseph Jas- 

trow. Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


The Roots of the War 


KING his title from President Wil- 

son’s words, “You can explain most 
wars very simply but the explanation of 
this war is not so simple. Its roots run 
deep into all the obscure soils of history,” 
Prof. W. 8S. Davis, of the University of 
Minnesota, in collaboration with his col- 
leagues, William Anderson and M. W. 
Tyler, has given as simple an explanation 
as is possible. No better book has appeared 
to give the ordinary reader a comprehension 
of the causes of the great catastrophe. The 
author writes plainly and forcibly. He 
handles the copious historical and polemic 
material easily and without a trace of 
pedantry. He is clearsighted and as fair- 
minded as anybody ought to be in such a 
crisis. The tangled diplomacy of the par- 
tition of Africa and the Balkan problem 
is skilfully disclosed. He shows that the 
ruling powers of Germany in precipitating 
the war were as foolish as they were 
wicked. It was, to use the old epigram, 
“worse than a crime, it was a blunder” for 


In 1914 the admitted strength of the German 
empire was so vast that only a nation whose 
statesmen were fools would have deliberately 
sought a quarrel with it. By the mere influence 
of economic attraction, the Scandinavian lands, 
Holland, Belgium and Switzerland were being 
led half-consciously and not very unwillingly 
into the circle of Berlin influence. The same was 
even true of Austria, Italy and to a great ex- 
tent Russia. The ties, racial, intellectual and 
commercial, which Germany was extending 
around America were to become patent to all 
men in 1914, Everything seemed coming the 
Germans’ way. Their Government had only to 
conciliate foreign opinion, create a reputation 
for fair and friendly dealing, make it clear 
that commercial relations did not have behind 
them political scheming, keep a firm front in 
England, France or Russia, the only possible 
military rivals really menacing—and the empire 
would have invariably advanced from glory to 
glory. It might have been predicted that by 
1940, let one say, Germany would reach a posi- 
tion of such wealth, such influence, such pres- 
tige, that by a magnet attraction the lesser na- 
tions of northern Europe would have been drawn 
into her federal system upon terms honorable 
for all parties, and no nation outside the Teu- 
tonic pale would have had the courage to com- 
mand them nay. 

Such a placid waiting for almost inevitable 
results was not to satisfy the generation that 
had fed on the glories of Moltke and spent its 
days admiring the magnificent edifice of Bis- 
marck, Not honorable leadership in very many 
forms of cultural endeavor; not a position of 
a nation which no coalition would lightly provoke 
or menace; not a hegemony, even, in the bro 
erhood of friendly empires working for the com- 


mon betterment of man—not these were the 
ambitions of the framers of high policy for — 
new Germany. Ever more clearly developed th 

keen intention to found a Teutonic world = 
pire and to found it immediately—and to do 
this preferably with the sword. 

Therefore, in the language of the ancient 
mystic, instead of friendliness and peace there 
came forth the “pale horse, and his name that 
- on him was Death, and Hell followed with 

im. 

The frank expression of the author’s 
Own opinions gives life to the volume and 
his personal footnotes are particularly en- 
joyable. But in the chapter on “the last 
years of the fool’s paradise” his “disgust” 
at the pacifistic agitations blinds him to 
its fundamental cause. The feverish activ- 
ity of the peace societies manifested to 
some degree in every country before the 
war was due to the realization of the ever- 
growing menace of war. Speakers and 
writers devoted themselves to warning the 
world of the impending calamity. It was a 
race between the militarists and the paci- 
fists. The militarists won by a neck (the 
Lichnowski memoir shows how close it 
was) and thereby proved that the most 
hysterical of the pacifist Cassandras had 
not exaggerated the horrors and wasteful- 
ness of war. 

The Roots of the War, by William Stearns 

Davis, The Century Company. $1.50. 


The Graftons 


IS is essentially a soothing, old-fash- 
ioned book, full of quiet manners and 
quiet talk, with a point of view—if it can 
be said to have anything so sharp—that we 
are apt to call early Victorian. The Graf- 
tons, with its principal interest centering 
about a charming relationship between 
father and daughter, is a book to drowse 
over and a means of escape from war 
thinking. 

She was divided between loyalty to her hus- 
band and loyalty to her father. . . Two 
strands were interwoven in her love for her 
father. Of late years he had been so much her 
preferred companion, and her position in his 
household had been such, that there had come 


about a sense of equality more than exists com- 
monly between fath 


er and daughter. 

The women with whom the author is 
acquainted age very early—“getting on” at 
twenty-two, and quite passé at twenty-five. 
Anything in the faintest degree resembling 
the modern young woman, beyond a little 
lady-like slang, is not allowed to disturb 
the severity of Mr. Marshall’s pages. But 
he gives a series of pleasant and quiet 
pictures of English country life as it used 
to be—before the war. 


The Graftons, by Archibald Marshall. 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 


Two Volumes by Tagore 


AGORE can write in such beautiful 

and excellent English that one won- 
ders a little why he _ should leave 
his short stories to the hands of 
translators, however competent. But these 
stories are fascinating. Kipling has given 
us one India, Tagore gives us another— 
the intimate, personal lives of Indian men 
and women. The women are free and in- 
dividual in their “‘subjection,” so delightful 
in their friendliness to each other, so filled 
with high feelings of religion and honor. 
Every note is touched in these tales— 
tragedy, comedy, supernatural _ horror, 
romance, self-sacrifice, greed and wicked- 
ness. 

In Lover’s Gift and Crossing we have 
two slim volumes of verse bound in one, 
the first full of human passion and of sheer 
joy in nature, the second full of the sense 
of the immanence of the Divine that is 
the heart of Tagore’s mysticism. Yet each 
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way of expression runs over into the other 
book. 

There is a melancholy in Crossing like 
the shadows of twilight and a deep radi- 
ance like the gold of sunset that is the 
promise of another day: 

In the world’s dusty road I lost my heart, but 
you picked it up in your hand. 

I gleaned sorrow while seeking for joy, but the 
sorrow which you sent me has turned to joy in 
my life. 

My ‘desires were scattered in pieces, you gath- 
ered them and strung them in your love. 

And while I wandered from door to door, every 
step led me to your gate. 


Mashi and Other Stories, $1.50; Lover’s Gift 
and Crossing, $1.25, by Rabindrinath Tagore. 
Macmillan Company, 


Joan of Arc 


HE story of Joan of Arc is one of which 

we do not tire and which doubtless 
needs constant retelling to keep it fresh 
from generation to generation. The present 
historian has a vivid narrative style and 
great wealth of detail, which together make 
the book easy and lively reading. 

The author is greatly tempted to fall 
into recondite philosophizing (not very 
lucidly exprest) about “will” and “faith,” 
but it is quite easy to skip those parts. 
Taking the book as a whole, we have to 
thank Mr. Stevens for a sympathetic and 
living portrayal of one of the most arrest- 
ing and spiritual. characters in history. 


Joan of Arc, by C. M. Stevens. Cupples & 
Leon Company. $1.50. 








Here and Over There 


Atrack, by Edward Liveing. (Macmillan, 75 
cents.) Describes vividly the attack on the for- 
tified village of Gommecourt which began the 
Battle of the Somme. 


THE WARFARE OF Topay, by Paul Azano. 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2.50.) Thoro, authoritative 
and non-technical work by the chief of French 
instructors in American training camps. 


BEYOND THE MARNE, by Henriette Cuvru- 
Magot. (Small, Maynard, $1.) Naive, touching 
little diary of a Frenchwoman who viewed the 
battle of the Marne from her cottage in Voisins. 


War ADDRESSES OF Wooprow Wiison. (Ginn 
& Co., 32 cents.) A compilation for use in 
schools as studies in history and literature, with 
an introduction giving the setting of each ad- 
dress. 

THE SECRET OF THE MARNE, by Marcel and 
Maude Berger. (Putnam, $1.50.) Exciting novel 
built around that glorious Marne week when the 
Germans turned northeast instead of rushing 
on Paris. 

APPROACHES TO THE GREAT SETTLEMENT, by 
Emily Greene Balch. (Huebsch, $1.50.) State- 
ment of the position of the belligerent and neu- 
tral governments in regard to war aims and 
peace terms. 

War Time “Over Here,” by William Allen 
Knight. (Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass., 

Pen pictures of conditions in this country dur- 
ing the memorable year of America’s entrance 
into the war, 


Her Country, by Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 50 cents.) 
A girl with a beautiful voice and no soul finds 
her soul when she sacrifices ambition for the 
Liberty Loan. 


TALES OF WAR TIME FRANCE, translated by 
William L. McPherson. (Dodd Mead, $1.25.) A 
volume of short French war stories containing 
some of the best work done in France in this 
department of fiction. 


LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN. SOLDIER To His 
FATHER, by Lieutenant Curtis Wheeler. (Bobbs 
Merrill, 75 cents.) A little volume full of good 
cheer, enthusiasm and action telling day to day 
happenings in a soldier’s life. 

THE Lost FrRuIts oF WATERLOO, by John 
Spencer Bassett, Ph.D., LL.D. (Macmillan, 
$1.50.) Our hopes of permanent peace exam- 
ined in the light of history. An informing and 
timely discussion by the author of “A Short 
History of the United States.” 


A Survey or INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND GERMANY, 1914- 
1917, by James Brown Scott. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) A valuable reference book of the 
events concerning the two countries from 1914 
to the entrance of the United States into the 
war, 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S ADDRESSES, ed. by George 
McLean Harper. (Henry Holt & Co., 52 cents.) 
Addresses dealing almost exclusively with polit- 
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All Need 


Puffed Grains 


To Complete 
Them 


ad f crisp, flavory Puffed Grains scattered in it. 
f In a bowl of milk there is nothing so good 
as these flimsy, toasted bubbles of grain. 
They are like airy nut-meats on a dish of 
ice cream. No other garnish is half so en- 
dif ticing. 
In soups they are ready-toasted morsels 
j with texture as light as a snowflake. 
Puffed Grains are the star foods among all 
breakfast dainties. But nearly every meal 
has a place for them. 


And between meals, every child loves to 
eat them dry or doused with melted butter. 





Puffed Corn Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat 


All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c—Except in Far West 











Maximum Grain Foods 


Puffed Grains are scientific grain foods, 
prepared by Prof. Anderson’s process. Every 
food cell is exploded, so every atom feeds. 

By these explosions the grains are puffed 
to bubbles, eight times normal size. 


By no other process are grain foods so’ 
fitted to digest. Every ounce is an ounce of 
clear nutrition. And their ease of digestion 
makes them all-hour foods. 


Let children eat them in any way, at any 
time they will. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Chicago 
(1948) 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ical affairs and especially with Americanism, 
from the first inaugural address to the speech 
delivered on April 6, 1918. 
ARMENIA, A Martyr Nation, by M 
elian. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 


. C. Gabri- 
$1.75. ) A history 
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Kiskiminetas 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Located on wooded highland overlooking the 
beautiful Kiskiminetas river. 200 acres. ‘‘Kiski’’ 
lets a boy grow up out of doors. Special prepara- 
tion for college and technical schools. 13 expert 
teachers keep in close personal touch with boys. 
Small classes. High athletic spirit and strong com- 
petitive teams. Several athletic fields. Tennis, 
Golf, Swimming Pool, Bowling Alleys, New Gym- 
nasium. School owns its own farm and coal mine. 
Rate $700. For catalogue address 

DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., President 
|| Kistimintas Springs School. Saltsburg, Pa. 


STUDY MEDICINE 


Opportunities in medicine never more attractive. Ideal Prepara- 
tion for military or civil life. H in great 
demand. Send for catalogue W. New York Homoeopathic Medi- 
cal College and Flower Hospital, 450 E. 64th St., New York City. 























SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 


Cuarites Henry Keyes, > D., President 
Saran GEipLex Ross, A. M., Dean 
A college for the fessional and vocational train- 
ers four years courses leading to 


A special diploma, securable upon the completion of two 
or three years, comm teacher’s or supervisor's 
certificate. 
Residence accommodations for two Seetes students. 
Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. Summer session. 
For catalogue address 

Loviss Hotmes Warersory, B. A. 

















, Registrar 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORE 

MARTIN COLLEGE Fitish' Te 

PULASKI, TENN. 

A Junior College with Prepa Department. _Mod- 

erate Rates. Modern Building > 7 Equipment. In the 

Blue-Grass Hills of Sunn ‘ennessee. Careful Super- 
vision. Box 1. W. T. WYNN, President. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Offers courses for A.B. and A.M, Four laboratories, library, 
endowment 


observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool. Liberal 
makes possible very mod- 
erate charges. Officers and 
instructors, 60. Students 
from 35 states and coun- 
tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 46 





LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
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DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 52nd YEAR 

Young men and young women tind here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school — Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D.. Principal 


Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICE, President 


Largest school of expression in the U.S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in colleges, 
normal and high schools is greater than we can 
fill. Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, peda- 
gogy, physical culture, voice, dramatic art, etc. 
38th year opens September 23rd. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
Hantington Chambers Boston, Mass. 




















Grand Prairie Seminary Geese. i. 


Boys’ College Prepereeaclic and Military School 
Thorough ante, 6 and Ph ysi 


Beautiful country town, best moral influences and religious instruc- 
tion, modern improved buildings, extra fine campus, large gymna- 
sium, attractive home life for cadets and faculty in newly-remodeled 
dormitory possessing every comfort and convenience. Ideal in 
every way. Enrollment restricted to 50. Tuition $500. Address 
all communications to 


H. M. Karr, Pres., Grand Prairie Seminary, Onarga. Tl. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


WERY CHURCHELL KING, President 
An di hich offers ey advan- 
tages for study in — a _ Dengstments: Cotleze 
and Scienc 


es, Theology, 
New Art sae A with rich furnishings affords — 
opportunity for study of A: for & 


tember, 1918, now being — Students in Colle Arts 
and Sciences limited 20 1000. Conservatory students Ernesto 
400, For Catalogue and Book of Views, address 


THE SECRETARY, OBERLIN, OHIO 


Glendale, 0., Suburban to Cincinnati. Founded 1853 
Junior College and College Preparatory Courses. 
Limited number of young women offered excep- 
tional advantages under a large experienced fac- 
ulty, in a healthful, pleasant environment. Music, 
Expression, Household Science. 
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}}WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gymnasium. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years course. College preparation 
desired. The curriculum includes systematic study uf rah theolog- 
ical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation 
of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when 

J and i address 





For 





WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President 


Pacific School of Religion 


An undenominational union schoo] of re- 
ligion. Admits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions. College graduation required for regular 
course leading to B. D privileges of 
University of California open to qualified 
Seminary students. Term begins September 
o, 1918. Address President C. S. 

erkeley, Cal. 




















Florida (Hulvey) Military Academy 


Barracks new and modern. Military work directed 
by War Dept. Prepares for universities, business 

Government academies. Personal instruction 
‘con attention. Perfect health record. Cadets from 
18 states. Tuition $460. Col. Geo. W. Hutvey, 
Supt., Jacksonville, Fla. 





THE WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
OF DELAWARE 


Four-year comes leoting fo 4 B. ant 8. 8. 
parees, in and Science, Education, Home Econo- 
™Seecial in Education and Home 
Economics. tion free to students from the State ite of 
Delaware. For ca and information address 


WINIFRED J. ROBINSON, Ph.0., Dean, Newark, Del. 





principally with the 
country from ancient times. 


THE War AND Arter, by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
(Doran, $1.50.) “Takes stock” of the past and 
the present and scans the future with relation 
to the war and to Germany. ~ 


WakE Up, AMERICA, by Mark Sullivan. (Mac- 
millan, 60 cents.) A timely discussion of the 
shipping problem pointing out how tonnage 
controls our participation in the war. 

OvuTWITTING THE Hun, by Pat O’Brien. (Har- 
pers, $1.50.) Thrilling adventures of the escape 
of an American lieutenant in the Royal Flying 
Corps who had been captured by the Germans. 

Boys’ Minitaky MANUAL, by Virgil D. Col- 
lins. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, $1.) Prac- 
tical information for boys from twelve to twenty 
years concerning army organization and prepa- 
ration for military service. 

History OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, by Willis 
Mason West. (Allyn & Bacon, $1.75.) A text 
book for high schools based upon the author’s 
“American History and Government,” with a 
chapter on the Great War. 


THE FIGHTING ENGINEERS, by Francis A. Col- 
lins. (Century, $1.30.) A graphic account, with 
photographs, of the stupendous work accom- 
plished by the first hundred thousand United 
States Engineers in France, 

War Fact Tests FOR GRADUATION AND PRO- 
MOTION, by William A. Allen. (World Book 
Company, 25 cents.) A valuable manual con- 
cerning the causes of the war and present-day 
and future problems occasioned by it. 

Liserty AND Democracy, by Hartley Burr Al- 
exander: (Marshall Jones, $1.75.) War-time es- 
says defining Americanism for Americans and 
portraying the ideals of American institutions 
in the new light which the war casts upon them. 

Bomss AND HAND GRENADES, British, French 
and German, by Captain Bertram Smith, bomb- 
ing instructor with Canadian Expeditionary 
Forces. (Dutton, $2.) Diagrams and concise ex- 


religion of the 


-planations of how to use explosives in trench 


warfare. 


Thrift in War Time 


War GARDENS, by Montague Free. (Harpers, 
66 cents.) A practical guide for the man with 
a backyard or vacant lot to cultivate. 

War Bread, by Alonzo Englebert Taylor. 
(Macmillan, 60 cents.) A clear statement of the 
wheat problem confronting the United States 
with practical conservation suggestions. 


War-Time BREADS AND CAKES, by Amy L. 
Handy. (Houghton Mifflin, 75 cents.) Every re- 
ceipt is simpl has been tested and 
found satisfactory and none call for white flour. 


THRIFT IN THE HovsenoLD, by Dora M. 
Hughes. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, $1.75.) Re- 
citals and recipes showing how efficient man- 
agement will produce economy of money and 
energy. 


EverypAY Foops 1n War Time, by Mary 
Swartz Rose. (Macmillan, 80 cents.) The author 
seeks to make it easier to “save wheat, meat, 
sugars and fats” and still prepare an acceptable 
and economical bill-of-fare. 


THE BACKYARD GARDEN, by Edward I. Far- 
rington.. (Laird & Lee, $1.) Handbook to help 
the amateur garden-maker get the maximum of 
crops from his land at a minimum of expense 
and time. 


Soup, Oysters AND Surprises, by Mrs. Lio- 
nel Guest. (John Lane Co., 25 cents.) Practical 
and economical recipes for soups made from 
vegetables, meat and fish stock, and directions 
for preparing oysters, mussels and eels. 


Tue Foop Prositem, by Professors Kellogg and 
Taylor and the U. S. Food Administration. 
(Maemillan, $1.25.) The problem as it imme- 
diately concerns us and our allies, and sugges- 
tions for possible solutions, with preface by 
Herbert Hoover. - 


Stories of all Kinds 


Tue Ficutine Foor, by Dane Coolidge. (E. 





P. Dutton & Co., $1.50.) A rousing western: 


love story full of action from beginning to end. 
Snot Witn Crimson, by George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.) A story of 
the German spy system at work in New York 
jety, told with the author's usual colorful 





EFFICIENT APPLIANCES 


SAVE LABOR, TIME AND EXPENSE 


Our free Check List may help you unex- 
pectedly. Write for it. 

INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street New York City 




















description. 


Bruce or THE Circte A, by Harold Titus. 
(Small, Maynard & Co., $1.35.) A readable 
story of love in the far West, with the usual 
— of cowboys, desert and sporadic gun- 
Play. 

You No Loncer Count, by René Boylesve, 
translated from the French by Louise Seymour 
Houghton. (Scribner’s, $1.50.) The story of a 
young war widow’s development from selfish 
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sorrow into complete self-renunciation. The | Z2iiiiiiiiiiiiitiitiittiitiitiiitiitiitiiitiiitiiiGiiitiii iii 
——— an merican somewha = 


REKINDLED Fires, by Joseph Anthony. (Holt, 
$1.40.) A novel of youth and Americanization 
and of old world ideals rekindled on new hearths. 

TALES oF CHEKHOV. (Macmillan, $1.50.) Vol- 
umes V and VI of a new series of short stories 
by Anton Chekhov, ably translated by Constance 
Garnett. 

Ou, Money! Money! by Eleanor H. Porter. 
(Houghton Mifflin, $1.50.) Homey, non-problem 


TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding —— ype Office at Lg ee Ey and 34th omer, 
ew York, where personal inqui may be made. ress inquiries mail to 
kind of book, by the author of “Pollyanna,” that INFORMATION, The Independent, Now’ York. ’ f 
takes us into a very human make-believe world. 


Simba, by Stewart E. White. (Doubleday | =I NUNN \C00QCMC CUA 


Page, $1.40.) Describes in entertaining fiction 
the picturesque features of British attempts to 
civilize inland Africa. 

ExiLes, by James Joyce. (Huebsch, $1.) A 
forceful, somber play of doubt and passion, 
which wraps in literary flavor a cold dissection 
of emotional reactions. : 


OveR THE Hints AND Far Away, by Guy 
Fleming. (Longmans. $1.50.) An old story re- 
told with a literary grace which will please 
lovers of superior fiction. 


Merry ANDREW, by F. Roney Weir. (Small, 
Maynard. $1.35.) A satisfying, all-round book 
with a wholesome love story that reflects the 
fresh, out-of-doors setting. 


THE HEART oF ARETHUSA, by Frances Barton 
Fox. (Small, Maynard. $1.35.) A story about a 
flyaway girl that will delight girls from four- 
teen to the most youthful grandmother. 


Tue Licht Asove THE CrossROADS, by Mrs. 
Victor Rickard. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) A 
war novel in which a young British attaché in 
Berlin renounces the way of the sword and be- 
comes a spy. 


THE MARTIAL ADVENTURES OF HENRY AND ME, 
by William Allen White. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Humorous and wholesome antidote to the nu- 
merous publications which have over-emphasized 
the horror of the war. 


THE FrRer.ty or FRANCE, by Marion Polk An- 
gellotti. (Century Co., $1.40.) A bright spot in 
the fiction of the Great War—proving again 
that love will have its way in spite of gun-fire, 
crutches and bandaged heads. 


Stories OF THE Steere, by Maxim Gorky. 
(Stratford Co., Boston, Mass., 25 cents.) Three 
gipsy tales translated by Henry T. Schnittkind 
and Isaac Goldberg, comprizing the second vol- 
ume of the Stratford Universal Library. 


Other Books in Brief 


Wuat Is CHRISTIANITY? by George Cross. 
(Univ. of Chicago, $1.) A survey of the rival 
interpretations of Christianity. 


THE Frecp or PHILosopHy, by Joseph Alex- 
ander Leighton. (R, G. Adams & Co., Colum- 
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. Hotel Majestic 


Central Park West 
at 72nd Street 


NEW YORK 
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Your view across the Park will include “Millionaires’ = 
Row” on Fifth Avenue, while opposite toward the West, : 
glints the stately Hudson. = 





You will see in our famous Grill many people in society, 
novelists. artists, stage and “movie” stars and other 
celebrities who are “doing things.” 


The Hurricane Deck atop the hotel, open June 20, is 
the most talked of al fresco dining and dancing place in 
the city and there you will enjoy many evening hours 
of refreshing relaxation. 


You will find our rates reasonable, $2.00 upwards. Sit- 
ting room, chamber and bath, $5.00 upwards. 
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bus, Ohio.) An introductory text book, especially 
SoctaL Democracy EXPLAINED, by John : : 
Goumee. (ihatsens. 44.80.) Am ceneibeteds ond The Village Beautiful of the Berkshires 
Socialism. Especially pertinent at this time. Now Open 
CouNTERFEIT MIRACLES, by Benjamin B. War- Send for Booklet Henry N. Teague, Lesse= Hotel Wentworth 
alleged miracles of post-biblical Christian his- 
tory from the second century to our own times. 
standardized tests for measuring intelligence, a NEW HAMPSHIRE 
and an application of the mental survey to end ann ayere (New Portsmouth) 
THE ScHoo. as A SociaL INSTITUTION, by Travel safe for you. OPEN JUNE 24 TO SEPT. 25 
Charles L. Robbins, Ph.D. (Allyn & Bacon, $2.) The D. & C. Lake Lines 
society and a discussion of its organization and elers a delightful variation N® Hotel on the New England coast 
curriculum, ween Great Lake Points. is more notable in the beauty of its 


designed for use in college classes. WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
lucid statement of the essentials of Marxian 
field. (Scribner, $2.) An investigation of the 
pNnE Mental Survey, by Rudolf Pinter. (Ap- DsO D. & C. officers, wireless New Castle by the Sea 
» $2. n explanation, with charts, of . operators, are alert, watchful 
schools. make D. & Great Lakes 
A study of the school’s place and influence in afford motorists and rail trav- 
PSYCHOLOGY AND PREACUING, by Charles S. Railroad tickets of all 


N classes are honored on D.&C. location, the attractiveness of surround- 
canes. ,(Macmillan, $2.) A thoro study of teamers. i“ ings and perfection of service. Located 
the more important mental processes involved in The D. & C, insignia in- a P ‘ ° 

a from the standpoint of ‘functional sures spacious, safe vessels on the sea, in the center of a large pri- 


palatial in equipment and ~ 

service. Dining service is es- vate park. Accommodates 500. Local 

pe my | featured, by Great and long distance telephone in each 
in Foods. 


room. 





REGULATION OF RAILWAYs, by Samuel Dunn. 
(Appleton, $1.75.) A forceful discussion of the 
railroad situation, with special emphasis on the 
particular problem of government ownership vs. 


government regulation. The two giant steamers of the Great Every facility for 


Lakes, at Detrade Hit oy AESet opart and recrea- 
THE BUSINESS oF FINANCE, by Hartley With- Ff clgveland IIl’" « perate daily betw tion. FINE GOLF COURSE, yacht- 

ers. (Dutton, $1.50.) An authoritative book upon dibeie Poyr"cips wet eaters hy ye ge 

important present-day aspects of finance. Deals ' io nnslstand end binge egg 8 ae - 


especially with the reconstruction of finance as bathing. deep sea fishing. 


; Send 8c stamp 
7 og of the war. B Bags Aa and Gh reat Fakes pak Music by Symphony Orchestra 
HE Expert . G. BA.. 9 Third Avenue, 
ne a” + ne ga -— by i tt ‘in ‘ Detroit, Michigans” Associated with the Ideal and New England’ 


BS DETROIT & CLEVELAND || Tours. Well equipped garage under compe 
NAVIGATION COMPANY tent supervision. 


H. McMillan, Pres Send postal today for beautiful illustrated 
are P.& Gen Mer. aeoe, telling how easy to reach here from 
Ast. |] ail points. 


prets Christianity as the type of religion which 
is the essential factor in the development of 
personality and in social progress. 


Potice RESERVE AND Home Derrense Gvarp 
MANUAL, by Major W. A. Dawkins and Inspec- 
tor C. C. Cohalane. (Dutton, $1.) A text book e 
of practical information on organization and| 7 mim 
duties, of value to every member of the reserve| # ee 
and guard, 





WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY 
H. W. PRIEST, President C. A. JUDKINS, Manage 
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THE VERDICT— 


of an advertiser who speaks from experience is 
proof of the value of a medium. Here is the 


verdict of an advertiser who has used space in 
THE ROTARIAN :— 


THE INDEPENDENT THE COUNTRYSIDE 
HARPER’S WEEKLY SUBURBAN LIFE 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
119 West Fortieth St, 
New York 


June 8, 1918. 


Dear Mr. Jennings: 

Our Roth Memory Course advertisement in the May 
issue of THE ROTARIAN has paid out very well. The 
June issue looks very promising, and I have sent you 
copy for the July Number. 


Very truly yours, 
[ Signed. ] W. W. Ferrin, 


Director of Sales. 
Mr. Frank R. Jennings, 
Advertising Manager, 
THE ROTARIAN, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE ROTARIAN is the official publication 
of the International Association of Rotary Clubs, 
which is composed of nearly 38,000 leadin 
business and professional men in 400 principa 
cities of the United States, Canada, Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland; also Havana, Cuba. They are 
all affiliated together in a splendid organization 
that has done much to put the Golden Rule into 
everyday use and to bring about a better under- 
standing of the word SERVICE. 


Rotarians represent an average annual income © 


of better than $10,000 each and are in a position 
to influence the spending of millions of dollars 
annually for business and domestic require- 
ments. 


You can reach all of these men thru their own 
magazine, THE ROTARIAN—the Magazine 
of Service (send for sample copy and write to 
others of our advertisers for their verdict). 


FRANK R. JENNINGS, Advertising Manager 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Room 1009—910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 











WORDS OF THE WEEK 


“Bertna”—A French nickname for the 
big German guns (referring to Bertha 
Krupp, nominal head of the Krupp Arms 
Company). 

Curer of GenrraL Starr—The head of 
the advisory and organization branch of 
the army. The staff of the army is distin- 
guished from the line (officers and men en- 
engaged in active military operations). 

SMoKE Screens—A system of defense 
used by battleships, particularly by de 
stroyers, whereby the ship itself and the 
other ships which it is protecting are com- 
pletely obscured by a dense screen of black 
smoke. 

DazzLE CAMOUFLAGE—A system of 
painting ships in irregular black and white 
stripes. This has the effect of confusing 
the outlines of the ship, making it difficult 
for submarines to determine the direction 
in which the ship is steering. 

Fryine Crrcus—A squadron of German 
aviators of whom Captain von Richthofen 
(killed April 21) was the leader. The 
squadron fights in a circular formation so 
that if one aviator is attacked the next 
flyer can sweep the attacking machine from 
the rear. 


Tron Ratron—The term applied to the 
food that the soldier carries in his pack 
when in the field. It may be eaten only in 
time of great necessity by order of the com- 
manding officer. The term has recently been 
used figuratively to describe the food sit- 
uation in Germany. 


ARMAGEDDON (ar mi ged’ on)—A name 
used in the Book of Revelations (xvi. 16) 
as the place where the decisive battle was 
to be fought on the Day of Judgment; 
hence the word is now used to describe 
either a place of great slaughter or a strug- 
gle which people regard as the final con- 
flict between two ideas. 


Bast Hosprrats—Hospitals far enough 
removed from the firing line to be out of 
danger from the ordinary hazards of war. 
Men are brought here from the First Aid 
Stations for treatment. From the base hos- 
pitals they are passed on to permanent hos- 
pitals outside the battle zone if their 
wounds or ailments are serious. 


Unritep States Boys’ Workine Re- 
SERVE—An organization inaugurated by the 
United States Department of Labor in co- 
operation with the Council of National De- 
fense for the mobilization of boys from 
sixteen to twenty-one for work during the 
spring and summer upon farms (farm 
cadets), in shipbuilding plants and in other 
industries carrying on war work. 


War Service Lierarrmes — Libraries 
maintained by the American Library Asso- 
ciation at cantonments, training camps, 
army posts, forts, naval stations, on vessels 
and in the army camps overseas. These 
libraries were established as a result of vol- 
untary contributions ($1,700,000) and are 
‘being maintained by donations of money 
and books. Such donations may be made 
thru any public library in the United 
States. 


“BocHe” (Bosh)—Term commonly used 
by French soldiers to designate Germans. 
The use of the term in this connection dates 
back to the Franco-Prussian War at least. 
The term “ce boche”’ corresponds to the 
English slang expression “that chump.” It 
is probably a contraction of “‘tete de boche” 
which means “blockhead” tho some author- 
ities explain it as a contraction of “alle- 
boche,” made up of a contraction of Alle- 
mand (German) and the French slang end- 
ing which Frenchmen use for things which 
they wish to condemn. 
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THE WEATHER FIGHTS 
FOR US 


(Continued from page 63) 


What does this mean? It means that the 
wind on such occasions will be, generally 
speaking, at right angles to the battle line, 
and what is more important, it will be 
blowing from the Allied side to the German 
side. Of course this is only a general rule, 
but it may be relied upon to hold good in a 
sufficient number of cases to render valua- 
ble service to the Allies. 

The Germans, when they introduced the 
use of poison gas, probably foresaw that 
this was a game that two could play, but 
it is doubtful if they reckoned on the ad- 
vantage which the Allies enjoyed in the 
matter of the weather. In fact, the Allies 
themselves have only lately come to appre- 
ciate their advantage in this respect. And 
they are going to turn that advantage to 
good account. They have accepted the Ger- 
man challenge and are going to give the 
enemy a dose of his own medicine. No 
secret is being made about that. Only the 
other day Carl L. Alsberg, Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, told the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee in Washington that the 
Allies now excelled the Germans in the 
matter of gas warfare, that they have more 
gas at their disposal and are applying it 
more effectively than the Germans. It is 
the story of the tank reversed. The British 
introduced the tank and the Germans ap- 
propriated the idea. In the development of 
that machine, both sides would seem to be 
on an equal footing. At all events, there is 
nothing to indicate as yet that the Ger- 
mans have succeeded in making a boom- 
erang of the British tank. 

The race for supremacy in gas fighting 
is likely to be another story. The Allies 
have learned how to make and how to use 
poison gas, and they are making it and 
using it, as has been said, with good effect. 
But above all they have the weather, plus 
a foreknowledge of the weather which 
seems certain to become the determining 
factor in maintaining Allied superiority in 
gas warfare. For this foreknowledge, this 
fund of advance information about weather 
conditions, is something which—like the 
weather itself—is made in America. They 
cannot duplicate it in Germany. 


Pebbles 


Our idea of a guilt-edged insecurity is the 
Hohenzollern Throne.—London Opinion. 








The Friend—Does Mary favor your suit? 
The Lover—No, she’s in love with a uni- 
form.—Sun Dial. 


Amidst all the shortages, there is one 
article that remains abundant: Government 
red tape.—London Opinion. 


Two men came out of a department store 
the other day. One was Seotch and the 
other hadn’t bought anything either.— 
Nebraska Awgwan. 


My idea of a far-sighted man is the sol- 
dier who wrote to the book committee and 
asked for a guide to the city of Berlin.— 
New York Morning Telegraph. 


Lady (to wounded soldier in hospital )— 
You must have come thru some pretty tight 
squeezes ? 

He (guiltily)—Well, ma’am, the nurses 
have been pretty good to me.—Record. 


They were questioning the suburbanite 
from the trenches. “And weren’t you terri- 
fied that night among the barbed wire en- 
tanglements ?”’ 

“No,” he replied. “I have come home late 
when the wife has left the croquet set out 
on the lawn.”—London Opinion. 

















Central Union Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


80 Broadway—54 Wall Street 


BRANCHES 


Fifth Ave. at 6oth St. Madison Ave. at 42nd St. 


Fifth Ave. at 38th St. 





Statement of Condition at the Close of Business June 29, 1918 





RESOURCES LIABILITIES 

Bonds & Mortgages $ 1,459,700.00 Capital Stock $12,500,000.00 
Public Securities, Surplus 15,000,000.00 

Market Value 38,621,856.12 Undivided Profits 1,603,309.57 
Other Securities, Dividend payable July 1, 1918, 

Market Value 25,070,891.16 charged to Profit and Loss and 
Loans 141,100,724.52 not included in this Statement. 
Real Estate 5,053,490.20 Deposits 225,793,358.55 
Accrued Interest 1,450,114.01 Reserved for Taxes 462,495.44 
Customers’ Liability on Accrued Interest 804.424.02 

Acceptances (see Lia- Secretary's Checks 393,856.88 

bilities per Contra) 3,959,570.00 Acceptances 3,959,570.00 
Cash on Hand and in 

Banks 43,890,668.45 

Total $260,607,014.46 Total $260,607,014.46 
OFFICERS 
JAMES N. WALLACE 
President and Chairman of Board of Trustees 
EDWIN G. MERRILL 
Vice-President and Vice-Chairman of Board of Trustees 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 

G. W. DAVISON E, F. HYDE H. M. POPHAM F. J. FULLER 
J. Y. G. WALKER J. V. B. THAYER B. A. MORTON 


D. OLCOTT, 2p 
F. B. SMIDT F. J. LEARY 
M. FERGUSON, Vice-President & Secretary 
H. M. MYRICK, Treasurer 
Cuas, P. STattKwecut, Asst. Secy. E. P. Rocers, Asst. Secy. 
O. L. Cores, Asst. Secy. W. H. Luptuom, Asst. Treas. 
Geo. J. Corspett, Asst. Secy. S. H. Tatuman, Asst. Treas. 
T. W. Hartsnorne, Asst. Secy. D. A. Rowe, Asst. Treas. 
PLAZA BRANCH 42np STREET BRANCH 
Fifth Avenue and 60th Street Madison Avenue and 42nd Street 
W. McMaster Mitts, Vice-Prest. C. R. Berrien, Vice-Prest. 
Ernest H. Cook, Asst. Treas. Henry C. Hott, Asst. Treas. 
F. W. Firtn, Asst. Mgr. R. N. McEnany, Asst. Treas. 
FIFTH AVENUE BRANCH 
38th Street and Fifth Avenue 
C. W. Parson, Asst. Treas. W. C,. Fay, Asst. Mgr. 
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BRONZE MEMORIAL 
TABLETS Destexs.Esrnmares a 


JNO.WILLIAMS. INC. Browzz Founpry (Est.1873) 
Wx. Donat Mricwaut.Denexes 550 W. 277! Sr. New Yorx 


EMOR SEXUAL 


ILLUSTRATED 








X FACTS MADE PLAIN 





CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 








$1 .00 What every young husband and 











Short-Story Writing 





150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


— young = Sgt naw 
What every parent sho now 
Postpaid Cloth binding --320 pages - many illectret 


of contents & commendations on 





COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and — of the Short Story ta 
y 


By WNL SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D, 


pper 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 758 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


KNOWLEDGE 





J. Berg Esenwein, for i 





years Editor of Lippincott’s. 


Two important contributors to 
the June ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
are H. C. 8. folks. Our students 
} are selling right along to leading 
magazines, from the Atlantic 
down. One busy wife and mother 
is averaging over $75 a week from 
photo-play writing alone 
Also course in Journalism, Ver- 
sification, ete. No institution 
7 is better equipped to train for 
Dr. Esenwein %°cessful authors 





Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 

- wonderful new discovery that, 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads. 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 











-. Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 











loday for fe and ial offe Address 
t new Geser “. 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 3667 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


draws the broken _—_ together as you would 
° 


a broken limb. N ves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mail free. md name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 









OME—THE NEW WAY 
$40 a week, Bypeed of 80 to 100 words a minute 





25 to 160 words & minute in 





, Write Today for Amazing Offer 
Trial. Complete business training included. Send 


CONSULT The Independent Efficiency 


Ings '., service on house planning, 
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Great Special 
Trial Offer 
6 months for 


50c 


N OW is the time to get your boy started to reading this 
best of all boys’ magazines. Only 50c for a half- 
year’s reading—big interesting numbers that will crowd 
out the trashy, sensational stories and give your boy the 
kind of reading that will make a man of him 

You can make him no better gift. The Boy’ 8 Magazine 
will give him entertainment, instruction and the inspira- 
tion to accomplish things. It is = led every month with 
the kind of matter that delights boys’ hearts and makes 
good citizens. Articles on Science, Electricity, the World 
War. Hunting, Fishing and os, A es—Travels, 
Athletics, Games, Contests, Photography, Boys’ Clubs, 
Stamps. and Coin Collecting, Poultry "end Pets, Anecdotes 
and Jokes. 


Help Your Boy To Earn 


Your boy wants to make money and you want him to learn its 
value. The book ‘‘F:/ty Ways How Boys Have Made Money"’ 
willbea greathelptohim We give this fine book as aspecial premi 
um with this 50c subscription. The book alone is worth many times 
the Special Subscription price. Your boy should have it. It may 
mean starting him on his career in life. 

This special Trial Offer of Magazine for six months with book 
for 50c is for new subscribers only, and is limited in time. Take 
advantage of it right away. Stamps received if more convenient. 
Yearly subscription price now $1.50. 


On Sale at all News Stands, 15c a Copy 
Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD COMPANY 
2437.Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 








DIVIDENDS 


THE BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
BANK 


INCORPORATED 1827 
Pierrepont and Clinton Streets 








ENTRANCES 
Pierrepont St. and 300 Fulton St. 


Interest at per cent. 
the rate of per annum 
will be credited to depositors July 1, 1918 
(payable on and after July 2oth), on all sums 
entitled thereto. Deposits made on or before 
July roth will draw interest from July rst. 
Crowett Happen, President 
Laurus E, Sutton, Comptroller 
Atuur C. Hare, Cashier 
Cuas. C. Putnam, Asst. Comptroller 





of the opinion that the German troops on 
the Russian front were too untrustworthy 
to order in. 

Another branch of our work, in connec- 
tion with the Bureau of War Prisoners, 
was the organizing of the German and 
Austrian captives in Russia. We held sev- 
eral conventions of delegates from war 
prisoners’ organizations all over the coun- 
try, in which the Bolshevik ferment had 
long, been working. With our help these 
organizations, many thousands strong, pub- 
lished their own papers in their own lan- 
guages, and sent speakers and organizers 
on the road. The great mass of the com- 
mon soldier prisoners were thoroly recep- 
tive to Bolshevik doctrines; the Prussians, 
however, of whom there were less than 
thirty thousand out of the million and a 
half, were harder to convert. But we were 
so successful that the most determined op- 
position which greeted the German inva- 
sion after Brest was that of war-prisoners 
fighting under the red flag of the Soviets. 

In the new Red Army of Russia the war- 
prisoners form an important part. Arthur 
Ransome, in a dispatch to the New York 
Times, describes their appearance in the 
parade which was reviewed by. Count von 
Mirbach, the German envoy—‘‘a company 

. marching by with red banners print- 

ed with revolutionary inscriptions in Ger- 
man. . 
On the Swedish ship which carried me 
from Finland to Stockholm were two offi- 
cers of the German Army Intelligence 
Service. They were frankly worried. 

“Oh, of course, we shall have peace,” 
said one, “and the Baltic provinces will 
be ours. But we are in a serious dilemma; 
how can we resume commercial relations 
with this new Russian Government? How 
can we allow foodstuffs and raw materials 
to come into Germany, and still keep out 
Bolshevism ?” 

Of course the only way that the Soviet 
Government can combat the diplomatic 
bullying, the commercial and financial un- 
dermining, and the mailed fist of Germany 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, July 15, 1918, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
‘business on Thursday, June 20, 1918: 


G. D. Mune, Treasurer. 








American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company 
‘Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 
Coupons from these Bonds, yable by their 
sterms on Jul x 1918, at the office of the Treas- 


urer of the gong in New York, will be paid 
iby the Senbers rust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE OF 


‘American Light & Traction Company 


‘Lhe Board of Directors of the above Conponr, 
at a meeting held July 2, 1918, declared a CAS 
dividend of 14% 

CASH dividend of 2%% on the Common Stock, 
and,a dividend at the rate of 2% shares of Com- 
2 


gust 1, 1918. 


The Transfer Books will close at 3:00 o’clock 
1918, and will reopen at 10:00 


P. M. on July 11, 
o’clock A. M. on July 29, 1918. 


C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 


on the Preferred Stock, r 


Stock on every one hundred (100) shares 
ef Common Stock outstanding, all payable Au- 


is by armed force. This armed force has 
been building in Russia since November— 
the new Red Army. 

The old Russian army was almost com- 
pletely destroyed, first by the deliberate 
disorganization engineered by the Court of 
Nicholas II, and second by the bitter 
struggle between the officers, assisted by 
the Russian propertied classes, and the 
revolutionary soldiers. The November revo- 


business shall have been sweated down to 
normal proportions in consonance with 
correct economics, it would then be time 
to take up as a-direct question the Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of the 
remaining factors. This might or might not 
prove necessary.” 

Public impatience with the Govern- 
ment for failing to play a_ strong- 
handed, strong-arm game has at times 
been near. the breaking point. “Why 
don’t prices go down?” asks the average 
citizen, blaming the Food Administration, 
and forgetting that the Food Administra- 
tion was formed primarily to see that the 
Allies got food, not to regulate domestic 
prices, desirable as that might be. “Why 
don’t they put the packers in jail?’ asks 
another more radically and less practically 
inclined, forgetting that men in jail cannot 
carry on their business. “Why doesn’t the 
| Government take the whole thing over?’ 





THE CASE FOR THE BOLSHEVIKI 


(Continued from page 55) 


lutionary government allowed them formal- 
ly to disband—action which the majority 
of the soldiers had already taken in fact. 

The new volunteer Socialist army, whose 
numbers had increased during the German 
invasion to several hundreds of thousands. 
was recruited from the ranks of the young 
city workers, full of fire and enthusiasm,: 
who received their stern baptism of blood 
during the November uprising, against the 
Ukrainian Rada, Kaledine and his Cos- 
sacks, and Kerensky. These now form a 
small, compact, well-equipt and well-drilled 
army, fired with revolutionary conscious- 
ness. And the soldiers of the old army, 
having been absorbed again into their vil- 
lages, and having received each his piece 
of land in the general division, are coming 
back to the ranks, as Lenine says, “with 
the knowledge that they have something 
to fight for.” 

Meanwhile, how is Russia, not yet quite 
ready, acting to prevent the German eco- 
nomic conquest? News from Russia is frag- 
mentary, but from what I saw beginning 
at the time I left, I think I can tell. 
Strikes, sabotage, delay, diplomacy-—all the 
subtle means by which an unwilling people 
hinders the activities of hated conquerors. 
The German Government, which counted 
so essentially upon the supplies to be 
wrenched out of helpless Russia, has been 
explaining to its people that such things 
are not to be managed ina day. ... 

Russia is still theoretically a sovereign 
state. If we want to see how impeded Ger- 
man conquest is working, let us take the 
Ukraine, infinitely less consciously revolu- 
tionary, and under German domination as 
well. The measure of Germany’s success in 
dealing with the Ukraine is measured by the 
number of German troops needed to accom- 
plish her will there. And according to the 
United States State Department, there are 
seventy-two German and Austrian divisions 
--more than eight hundred thousand men, 
in the Ukraine today. Every railroad must 
be picketed; every peasant cart must have 
its patrol. Such is the Russian answer to 
the German mailed fist, until her own fist 
is mailed. 

Meanwhile, the Russian propaganda is 
working steadily, and is not to be checked 
by bayonets. All the world admits now that 
Austria is at the breaking-point because of 
it. In Germany the movement which cul- 
minated in the great strikes has again sub- 
sided, but the causes which produced that 
movement still remain. And will grow. 


UNCLE SAM AND THE PACKERS 


(Continued from page 54) 


query others—to whom Mr. Kent makes 
answer as above quoted. “Why don’t they 
leave us alone?” cry the packers, and turn 
to the advertising columns of the daily 
press to present their side of the contro- 
versy. 

There is, probably, no simple cure-all 
for the difficulty. The Government is mov- 
ing slowly. As we noted in this correspond- 
ence a few weeks ago, the Government has 
a force of chartered accountants at work in 
Chicago, clearing up the involved bookkeep- 
ing of this enormously involved industrial 
outgrowth. In Washington a staff of com- 
petent investigators is framing the Trade 
Commission’s report, which it is generally 
supposed and hoped will assemble the prin- 
cipal facts im the case in such a way and 
in such a spirit that it will be possible for 
all parties concerned to get together and 
work out a program for the future. 

WiLLiAM Leavitt STODDARD 





